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PREFACE. 



It seems scarcely necessary that I should explain that 
in these pages I do not attempt even a fragmentary history 
of the war in South Africa ; but it is due to myself that my 
actual intention shall be made clear. At this time there 
has not appeared, and I am unable to learn that there is in 
preparation, any book narrating Tasmanian experiences at 
the front. My little book has so much justification for its 
existence. 

It is true that I did not contemplate publishing any such 
narrative, neither when I left for South Africa nor when I 
returned. I have no special leaning towards authorship. 
To me the work of writing has been in all respects a task ; 
only in some few respects a pleasure. Now that the task 
is done I am anxious that the book shall be accepted — if it 
is accepted — simply as I proffer it. I have honestly tried 
to tell a plain story of actual experiences, avoiding alike 
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exaggeration and grandiloquence. I think that I have 
misrepresented nobody — not even myself. War is a grim 
business at the best ; I have tried so to convey the truth as 
to express or present some slight idea of its grimness. 
But even in the soldier's life there are some lights amid the 
shadows ; and where these appear I have not striven to 
quench them. Better, I think, a plain unvarnished story 
than a story more skilfully told but varnished overmuch. 

It is fitting that I should say a word here by way of in- 
troduction of the men I commanded and the work they 
did. With very few exceptions, they were Tasmanians born. 
They were fairly and carefully selected from a very large 
number of eager volunteers, solely on considerations of 
their health and general fitness. Save for such satisfaction 
as may come from the fact and consciousness of loyal 
service, they had no personal end to serve by volunteering. 
They had occupied comfortable positions, following 
honourable callings ; the jibe that they did not serve the 
Queen for naught could not be turned against them. 
They came back the poorer in pocket and — I have no 
doubt — in years. In telling this story, which is rather 
theirs than mine, I have scrupulously resisted all promptings 
of personal bias or affection. I have said no word in de- 
finite praise of any one of my men, except in cases where 
the word has first been spoken by some officer of our 
column who had no personal predilections prompting him 
to speak it. 



Now, briefly, as to the work done, of which this narra- 
tive is a simple record We were especially fortunate. The 
operations we were concerned in covered a very wide area 
of country. We went, in the Transvaal, as far north as 
Pietersburg, as far east as Piet Relief, on the border of 
Swaziland J we saw a good deal of the Orange River Colony; 
in Cape Colony we had a part in the now-famous flying-chase 
at the slippery heels of De Wet. All the way through, en- 
gagements with the enemy were almost daily occurrences 
with us i and we had tastes of heavy fighting at Rhenoster 
and elsewhere. Several of us yielded our lives for the 
cause ; many of us were grievously wounded. Nor were 
the Tasmanians of my command otherwise undistinguished. 
The first two Victoria Crosses awarded to Australia fell to 
them. In these facts, I take it that there is further justifi- 
cation — or, at least, further excuse — for this narrative, as 
now put forth. It will be seen that I have little to say 
as to the brutality or malignity of the Boers. I have not 
unduly praised ray comrades ; and I have not gone out of 
my way to vilify the enemy. Even in the case of the Boer 
who (as I hold) treacherously shot two of my fellow-officers 
at Pietersburg, I have been content to let the facts tell 
their own story. 

1 said just now that the writing of this book had been in 
some respects a pleasure to me. It has been a pleasure 
whenever it has enabled me to recognise bravery and merit, 
whether in my own squadron or outside it. It has been 
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a pleasure whenever it has enabled me to bear my inde- 
pendent testimony to the methods of the English in the 
conduct of this tedious and costly war. It has been a 
pleasure whenever it has given me the opportunity of 
humbly attesting the merits of brave men dead and gone. 



R. C. LEWIS, Major. 



HOBART, 

March I2th^ igo2. 
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HOBART TO BKIKA. 

An Imperi.il Invilalion — Tasmania's Response — I'repaislions and 
Embajkment^A Solid Ship — ^The Bilterness beyonJ Bruni — 
Adelaide and the South Austiali ins— Colonel Rowell in Com. 
raand— Fremantle and the W e-^tnlmns— A Peep at Perth— The 
Strayed Tasmanian— Hay ' f t Oiersei— ' No Sadness of Fare- 
well "—A Score or so of Gentli.nit.n Adventurers— The Daily 
Kouiid — LuMiries, induditiB Hor'ie Lferci'ie — Ch irch Pa.rade — 
"Ovir Infernal Souls"- Lojal H gh JinU— Something like Ob- 
stacles !— Outside Beira 

Early in March, 1900, the Atistralian military authorities 
received by cable from the WarOffice an instruction to make 
provision for a further mounted contingent for service in 
South Africa, to be equipped and maintained afield at the 
Imperial cost ; and the Australian military authorities 
wasted no time, but commenced at once to give effect to 
that instruction. This new contingent, the Imperial Bush- 
men, was to consist of 2,500 mounted men ; and Tasmania's 
proportion was fixed at a squadron of 120, officers and men. 
Definite preparations were commenced at Hobart about 
March rsth. 

It was speedily made plain that patriotic ardour 
Empire's cause had not abated in Tasmania. Nine hundred 
men at once volunteered. Thus there was abi 
of material; the authorities merely had to face the 
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selection. It was not an easy task; but with much 
patience and care, and not without some heartburning in 
the case of the rejected, it was at length accomplished. 
Necessary preparations went on apace. The men were 
camped, comfortably and conveniently, out at New Town. 
The general arrangements were carried out under the 
control of the Commandant, Colonel Legge, and the Chief 
Staff Officer, Captain Percival ; while the primary training 
of the men selected was in the energetic hands of Sergt- 
Major Mears and Sergt-Major Hallett. The men were 
selected by the Commandant, assisted by Colonel Bernard 
and Colonel Evans, and as they were selected they got 
steadily to work. On April 12th I w^as appointed to the 
command. 

Out at the camp at New Town things w^ere in very 
promising shape by April 12th. The men, who did credit 
to their selection, were hourly getting into better form. 
The horses, selected by Mr. Sydney Page and Mr. Erskine 
Parker, were a particularly fine lot. We were practically 
ready for embarkation. The other officers were appointed, 
Lieut. Perkins, of the Bellerive Company, Senior Lieu- 
tenant ; Lieut. Wylly, of the First Battalion ; Lieut. Sale 
of Devonport, and Lieut. Walter. Trooper Shegog of the 
police was appointed Sergeant-Major. 

We left the port of Hobart in the steamship Manhattan 
on April 26th ; five officers and 117 men, with 130 horses ; 
bound first of all for Adelaide. This Manhattan^ albeit 
neither a floating palace nor an ocean greyhound, sub- 
sequently proved herself an admirable sea-boat. She was 
designed, I think, for the Western Ocean cattle-trade, and 
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h p n d h business on those waters must be 

hy a a p n essential. But my men, all un- 
a u n d o yging. realised these things later. 

M n n h J g their attention to certain new 

ensa n A we 1 pped round Bruni we came into 
o gh h wa he h avy ship began a new movement of 

f, 11 g d udden disconcerting plunges; con- 

n f 1 d rest flagged, and we became a very 

k p J I ppose that sea-sickness is one of the 
h f m 1 , somewhat less cheerful than battle 

and murder and all forms of sudden death, and of our 
whole contingent, apart from some one or two of the 
officers, only two escaped that malady ; Lieutenant 
(then Corporal) Williams and Trooper Barwise, both old 
sailors, seasoned. But however devoudy one may desire 
to die from sea-sickness during the actual period of the 
torture, one mostly survives, and by the time we sighted 
South Austraha we were in fair fettle again ; with the 
exception of Trooper Shaw, who was too ill to proceed 
and so had to return home. 

It was five o'clock in the evening of April 30th when we 
reached Adelaide, and we were too late for the general 
reception there ; there had been a march through the town, 
and something else of the kind. But the officers were 
entertained at dinner that night by the military authorities 
of South Australia, and everybody was hearty and hospit- 
able. Here, too, we had lo take aboard a lot of horse- 
fodder and so forth, and the Adelaide people gave us every 
assistance in their power. 

The South Austrahan contingent — 2 to, officers and men, 
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under Colonel Rowell — embarked next morning, and 
Colonel Rowell at once took general command of the 
troops aboard. At four o'clock that day we sailed for 
Western Australia, reaching Fremantle, after a voyage 
presenting nothing extraordinary, and nothing more 
picturesque than sea-sickness, on May 7th. That evening 
we marched ashore, and were cordially entertained by the 
good people of Fremantle ; and next morning we proceeded 
by special train to Perth. On arrival we marched through 
the city, and subsequently I had the pleasure of seeing in 
the newspapers special commendation of the men of the 
Tasmanian contingent, as being conspicuous for the smart- 
ness of their general appearance, and so on. In Perth, too, 
I met an old Tasmanian, in the person of Mr. Albert Clerk, 
who has settled out there, and was then employed in 
buying horses for the Westralian contingent. In Perth 
we had a very pleasant time. 

During that same day, the Westralians embarked, and 
at seven o'clock that night we again put to sea. We soon 
dropped the land, and so headed into the broad waters, 
definitely away from home for active service and whatever 
that might bring. Most of the men were leaving Australia 
for the first time, and owing to the nature of our mission 
there was no certainty of return. Still, there was little 
sadness in the leavetaking ; for patriotic enthusiasm ran 
high, there were youth and hot blood for company, and in 
that uncertainty ahead lay many adventurous possibilities. 

Presently, we had additional proof of the ardour of the 
war-spirit then prevalent in Westralia ; for we discovered 
that we had on board no fewer than two-and-twenty stow- 
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aways, all deadly intent on getting out to the war. In the 
bustle and confusion at Fremantle, these ardent adventurers 
had slipped aboard and stowed themselves, doubtless with 
the connivance of somebody on the ship. Anyhow, here 
they were now, and we had no means of sending them back 
again. To dispose of them at once, I may say that they 
were a pretty troublesome lot aboard ; but we got through 
to Beira without ha\-ing any very serious trouble with them, 
and at Beira they were landed. Most of them got into 
military and other employment in South Africa ; one of 
them joined my contingent. 

Once fairly at sea, matters soon settled as easily as might 
he into the grooves provided. The Manhattan, as I said 
just now, was a solid ocean tramp of the ordinary type, 
and she had the characteristics of her class. She was slow, 
but steady ; and, apart from that, we were fortunate in our 
weather. The British Government chartered these boats on 
a definite business arrangement, and it was a part of the plan 
that the shipowners should feed the troops. As a rule, the 
tendency of the shipowners was to err on the side of 
liberality in regard to the fixed dietary scale; but the 
Manhattan Stuck rigidly to the regulation rations. For that 
reason — and I think only for that reason — the men were 
fed somewhat worse on the Manhattan than on the average 
transport. Nor was the men's accommodation-space any 
too adequate, while the officers' quarters were anything 
but luxurious. All told, there were twenty-two officers 
aboard, and even the saloon was not of sufficient size to 
allow them all to take their meals at one sitting. But we 
were not travelling on a mail-boat for a summer holi- 
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day : we did not look for luxuries ; taking it by and large, 
our table was fair for an outside vessel, and there was no 
serious complaint at any time. The officers of the ship 
were very pleasant and agreeable, always. 

Our ordinary daily routine on shipboard was about like 
this: — Reveille was at 5.45, and "Stables" at six o'clock. 
There was one notably good point about the Manhattan ; 
the accommodation provided for the horses was remarkably 
good. All the same, a lot of work was necessary to keep 
the stalls thoroughly clean. When we left Fremantle, we 
had no fewer than 530 horses in the 'tween-decks ; but the 
general arrangement of the stables was so good that we 
were able to exercise our mounts regularly nearly all the 
way over. For instance, in our portion of the ship seven- 
teen horses could be walked round at one time. Every 
horse got a twenty minutes walk once in three days. I take 
it that, on a crowded transport, this is good work. 

Breakfast at eight. I'm glad to say none of my men 
ever had to go back to " Stables " after breakfast, as many 
of the others had. The Tasmanians were smart, and vied 
with each other in friendly rivalry ; so that their work was 
done expeditiously and well. 

At. ten o'clock there was the general inspection of the 
ship by the officer of the day. From that time on till noon, 
horses were exercised ; at noon, dinner. During the men's 
dinner-hour, the Doctor and the Chief Officer of the ship, 
sometimes accompanied by Colonel Rowell, would inspect 
the vessel from stem to stern. At two o'clock the exercising 
of the horses was proceeded with. Some of the men from 
other states occasionally did a little drill ; but there was so 
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lillle room that wa Tasmanians preferred to give the time 
to our mounts. I may mention tliat the horses were fed 
all logeiher at ilie sound of the bugle, Ihree times daily ; 8 
a.m., noon, 5 p.m. At 5.15 p.m. the men had their tea. 
Aftsr that, amuHCmenls were indulged in ; fencing, boxing, 
sing-songs. We had a particularly good amateur hand on 
board 1 stven or eight instruments, led by Trumpeter Turner 
of Tasmania on the cornet. They had no music, but they 
did well, Lights Out at 9-30. 

On Sundays there was little change in the accustomed 
routine, but Church Parade was always held on the upper- 
deck at 10.30 in the forenoon. We had no chaplain on 
board, and the brief service consisted mostly of hymns and 
band-music. The short prayers selected were read by one 
or two of the officers until we came across a quondam lay- 
reader on the ship, and the duty fell to him from that time 
onward. Before we got him, a South Australian officer 
officiated one morning. In one place he had to offer 
prayers for our "eternal soul.s, " but he made it "infernal 
souls " by accident, and that slip appreciably damaged the 
devotional effect, 

On the whole, I suppose the voyage was much like other 
voyages of the kind. We had no very special sensation, 
not even the sensation of bad weather. On the Z4th of 
May, the late Queen's birthday, we made special arrange- 
ments. There was a general parade, at which the Colonel 
complimented me on the appearance of my men. Of 
there was no room for manoeuvres of any sort. The Royal 
Salute was played by Trumi>eter Turner of Tasmania, and 
Trumpeter Stoner of South .'Australia. We had novel 
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diversion that afternoon, in the shape of a sports' meeting. 
The great event was the obstacle-race. If thereever was 
anywhere such another obstacle-race, I was not present to 
witness it. The men had to go twice round the decks, 
through an absolute maze of obstacles. And the obstacles 
were worthy the name. At one point, just to give one 
instance, the competitors had to worm their way through 
an intricate tangle of stiff rope, with the ship's hose playing 
vigorously on them all the time. 

During all the voyage the general health was good, and 
the general discipline particularly good. We lost one or 
two horses — as was to be expected ; but that was all. Oh 
May 28th we reached Beira, anchoring outside at 7 a.m. 



CHAPTER II. 

BEIRA TO POUT ELIZABETH. 

The Monotony of Beira — Delays and DisappoinlnientS — Pmtugucse 
and Potatoes—" Insulting a Flag " — International Complications 
— Arbitration and Peace — Another Move — " Lord Roberts has 
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We were anchored a long way out, and could see nothing 
but a flat desolate shore. There had been a case or cases 
of plague at Sydney, and the Portuguese authorities here- 
away had developed a spasm of zeal for the enforcement 
of quarantine regulations. A doctor came on hoard the 
day after our arrival, and examined the troops, satisfying 
himself that there was no plague on the Manhailan. 
Some of the officers, including myself, went on shore. The 
men were naturally all very anxious for a stretch on terra 
firnia, but no leai'e was granted. Whoever turns loose a 
lot of high-spirited fellows for a day's recreation in a Portu- 
guese colony, does it at his risk. We took no needless 
risks of that kind. 

I went ashore, as I say, but there ^vas next to nothing to 
see in Beira. One time and another the Portuguese have 
done a lot of colonising, and for ought I know they may 
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be smart at the essentials of the business ; but there is a 
certain apparent squalor about their arrangements that does 
not impress on a close view. None of us, I think, fell in 
l©ve with Beira. 

The town is built on a sort of sandspit. On one side of 
this is the ocean, on the other the broad and melancholy 

estuary of the Pongwee River. The spit forms a natural 

• 

breakwater, and the estuary thus enclosed is a reasonably 
good harbour. The tide along that coast rises and falls 
twenty feet or more, and the current that swirls out from that 
estuary is a thing to encourage adjectives. The town is 
literally surrounded by swamps ; but they say that the con- 
stant strong sea-breezes keep it healthy. I'm not anxious 
to live there and try experiments. 

We had not been lying off Beira very long before a 
rumour got about that we were not going to land there, 
after all. But it was not till we officers came aboard on 
the I St of June that we heard that we were to sail straight- 
way for Durban. As it happened, we did not sail 
straightway. Some of our men had trouble with a Portu- 
guese bumboatman, and there were promising complications. 
Here is the passage from my Diary : — 

June I. — One of the Portuguese bumboalmen was aboard to-day 
trying to do a trade with the men, and trouble arose. It 
seems, as nearly as we can work it out, that one of our 
fellows gave the man a sovereign in payment for some 
little thing he had bought, whereupon the Dago incon- 
tinently palme^ the coin, and swore by all his saints that 
the trooper had only given him a shilling. Here were 
fine beginnings for a big shindy ; but our men seem to 
have been fairly good tempered. The trooper determined 
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to get >11 he could for his money, and with Eain« of hi^ 
comrades grabbed i. part of the so'ereign's worth from the 
boatman's stock. The bualmin was furious, and reported 
fail alleged grievance at once. On this a'.l the men were 
paraded, and he was told to inspect ihem and pick out thu 
delinquent. But of course the lrooper.-< had in the mean- 
time changed their hats and one thing ami another, and 
the Dago liad no chanci' of spelling his man. Anyhow, 
lie didn't Euccted, and no more could be done for him. 
After that, the men skylarked with him a little, and in 
the end he became so scared that he bagged an officer la 
see him to his boat. He reached his boat all right, but 
before he could get far away he was somewhat holly pelted 
from the ship. The missiles were decayed potatoes ; 
missiles more dirty than dangerous, perhaps, but calculated 
to hurt any Christian's feelings. Anyhow, the boatman 
got away finally, threatening dreadful things in his 
unknown tongue, and we thought we had done with him. 
Bui he was not to be disposed of so easily. Later in the 
afternoon, he turned up on a police -boat tlying the 
Portuguese flag, accninpanied by a Portuguese policeman. 
Our fellows had entered fully into ihe spirit of what they 
were pleased to consider a lark by lliis time, and felt it 
necessary to hn-e another shot. Whereupon the police- 
boat was more or less pelted in its turn : an altogether 
different sort of matter from the other. The policeman 
came aboard, somewhat perturbed. As it happened, he 
eould not speak a word of English, and as we had not a 
phrase of Portuguese amongst us the difficulty was not 
cleared away anything to speak of. The policeman went 
away and reported to the authorities ashore that we had — 
(I don't know with what aggravating circumstances j but, 
perhaps, the Portuguese police have not the fine imagina- 
tive faculty of our own)— insulted the Portuguese flag ! I 
suppose that technically he's right ; but it seems to be a 
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pretty tall way of putting it. We were to have sailed this 
afternoon ; but there's some trouble brewing over this 
little business, and we have to stay on. 

June 2. — The Captain and Colonel Rowell went ashore to-day 
to interview the incensed authorities, and arrange the 
matter of the flag that was insulted with potatoes. They 
were received gravely ; and they were told, in effect, that 
it would not have mattered if they had killed half-a-dozen 
bumboatmen, but the insult to the flag was a shocking 
business. Anyhow, the dreadful business seems to have 
died a natural death, for the storm is over. We have 
managed to get back some of the sardines and things, 
and by re-selling them to the men have been enabled to 
defray the costs of this international complication. We 
sail to-morrow. 

On the morrow (Sunday, 3rd June), accordingly, we 
sailed for Durban. As to the voyage nothing need be 
said, since nothing of any special interest occurred. On 
the morning of Wednesday, June 6th, we arrived off Dur- 
ban, and anchored outside. At noon that day the Port 
Officer came on Board, and said that we might be able to 
get into the harbour next day ; he was not sure. At the 
same time we were told that Lord Roberts had entered 
Pretoria. To us, as to pretty well everybody else in South 
Africa at that time, this seemed like the closing of the war, 
and we felt that we had arrived too late to be of service. 
I have always had a suspicion that the Imperial authorities 
held somewhat the same opinion, thus accounting for the 
time wasted in shifting us from pillar to post. Anyhow, 
right up to Monday, the nth June, we remained out in 
the roadstead, rolling and pitching, wearisomely sampling 
great variety of discomforts. It was an awfully tedious 
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business. We had no news as yet of our future movements, 
and we were not allowed on shore ; or, at any rate, the 
shore was a long way off, and it would be a troublesome 
business to get there, with a lot of uncertainty as to when 
we might get back, and we didn't go. 

Finally, on this Monday of the iilh June, we went into 
the harbour, and berthed alongside the wharf. That after- 
noon we landed the horses. The following day w« landed 
saddlery, equipment, everything else, ourselves included, 
and proceeded to the racecourse, where we camped. Then 
we had an opportunity to look round. A very pleasant 
place is Durban, with fine land about it, beautifully laid 
out, and many charming drives about the neighbourhood. 
The city is built on a flat. A long sandspit runs into the 
sea, and forms a shield against the never-ending ocean- 
swell without. In.side this spit there is a commodious 
harbour. The shallowness of the bar, however, has always 
been a drawback, detracting greatly from the value of the 
port. Until comparatively recently, vessels of any size 
could not get in, and the process of disembarkation was 
excessively uncomfortable and inconvenient ; but they are 
very progressive people in this colony of Natal, and lat- 
terly the bar has been considerably deepened. By the time 
the work is finished there will be a fine port here, capable 
of accommodating ships of any draught. 

Shortly after disembarkation, or in the process of it, we 
Australians had a painful loss, A South Australian trooper 
named Prosser was mounting one horse and leading 
another. One, or both, of the horses bolted, and the man 
was thrown. Before he could be helped a lorry ran over 
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him. He died from the injuries received. The 
Australians of Durban were anxious to erect a stone on 
Prosser's grave ; but when they found that the members of 
the contingent wished to do that themselves they remitted 
the money they had collected for the purpose to the dead 
man's people in Australia. The stone was duly erected. 

The first picturesque novelty our unaccustomed eyes met 
on our landing was the ubiquitous ricksha. The rickshas 
were first invented, I believe, by an Italian resident in 
Japan. From there they overran the European East, and 
from the East they came to South Africa. They are light 
little two-wheeled vehicles, much like unglazed hansom cabs 
in miniature, and in Durban they are mostly drawn by 
Zulus. Each of these coolies has a method and pace of 
his own, and the rickshas are thus a never-failing source 
of interest and amusement to the newcomer. The native 
police, too, produce a singularly comical impression. 
They also are Zulus ; splendid stalwart fellows ; but their 
style is eccentric, and their general get-up is remarkable. 
At first sight, they give one the impression of pantomime 
policemen, capering with shrewd eyes on the gallery. 
They wear helmets, cocked a little on one side ; their 
faces are shiny and black, lit up by the flash of white 
teeth generously exposed. Their tunics and knickerbockers 
fit variously and look queer. From the knees to the toes 
they are naked savage quite uncivilized ; and from heel to 
toe is a long stretch. These remarkable creatures wear 
brass anklets and grotesque wirework fixings about their 
feet ; they are heavily armed, each with a whip, an 
assegai, and a cudgel ; they are unquestioned bosses in 
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their sphere, wholesome terrors to the native population ; 
surely the most amazing policemen in the world. They 
are not given lo unnecessary argument ; but they are adroit 
and rausc'jlar in emergencies. 

The town of Durban is clean, convenient, well laid out. 
Natal, they said, was suffering bitterly from the ravages of 
war when we were there, I suppose it was ; but Durban 
seemed prosperous and free of all undue anxiety for the 
morrow. I should think it would be a good place to live 
in ; it grows on one. There is a wealth of foHage about the 
place. The climate is always tolerable, and during a large 
part of the year is distinctly salubrious and good. There 
are, I understand, about fifteen thousand whites in Durban, 
and they live in their own quarter : one of the prettiest 
residential suburbs I ever sawanywbere. Durban, in short, 
is right-down go-ahead and up-to-date. The municipal 
body is vigorous and modern, and all the townsfolk give it 
full support. 

Our camp was pleasantly enough situated ; we met genial 
people; altogether, we had a very good time in Natal. 
We found it necessary to remove the shoes from a lot of 
the horses on board, and here we had time to get some of 
our mounts shod again. Also, we put in a certain amount of 
drill ; and that did the men no harm. There was an Eng- 
lish garrison in the place, but mth the exception of our- 
selves there were no troops there en raiili for the front. 

It seemed as if disappointment were never to end with the 
I.B.C. On the iglh we were ordered aboard again. It 
turned out that this time we were going to Port Elizabeth. 
So we re-embarkcd, witli our horses and our baggage. 
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Then there came a further delay, caused by rough water on 
the bar. For another day we nursed our impatience as 
best we might ; and finally we got away late in the after- 
noon of the 1 6th. We were in Port Elizabeth at eight 
o'clock on the morning of the i8th. We landed our horses 
and baggage in lighters, the wharves being too small. On 
the 19th we landed the troops. 

We found a lot of Australians resident in Port Elizabeth. 
But we were the first Australian contingent that had touched 
the town, and we were well received and specially enter- 
tained. As a matter of fact, a big crowd had assembled 
to see the Bushmen. They had an idea that Bushmen 
must necessarily be black, and of desperate appearance ; 
and our complexions and comparative respectability rather 
disappointed them. But really, we had not very much 
time to spare for hospitality. At last it seemed that we 
were definitely on the move and in a hurry. We got clear 
of the ship about noon. Then rifles, ammunition, and 
other gear had to be issued to the men. Our horses had 
been landed previously, as I said just now, and had been 
taken charge of by some of the authorities there. Which 
was a mistake. 

I want to make things clear. All the way through we 
had had our own horses under our own charge ; and we 
ought to have sent our own men to look after our 
own mounts when we reached here. As it was, we 
did not get all the horses back again. Some of the 
officers had private horses, and even some of these 
disappeared, never to be seen again by their owners. The 
officers concerned ought to have had compensation, of 
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course ; but there was some hitch about it, caused at this 
end — in Australia, that is — and they were never compen- 
sated. There was a good deal of righteous resentment 
over this ; but no one out there was particularly disturbed 
about it. There is much disruption of minor morals and 
courtesies in time of war. We had heard as much before ; 
now we began to realise it. 

But the people of Port EUzabeth were kind and hearty 
in their greeting of us. The men were paraded and re- 
ceived by the Mayor. After the reception, the staff dined 
with the Mayor at the Grand Hotel. At 7.45 p.m. we 
matched to the railway station. 
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From Port Elizabeth to Kroonstad we were to travel by 
train. I had already heard enough of troop-trains, their 
speed and general characteristics, to know that we were not 
in for a t5rpical holiday-trip. But we were not out for a 
picnic, anyhow : the last lingering idea of that sort, 
wherever the idea had existed, had vanished long ago. 
The great thing — the one thing that had relieved and 
delighted all of us — was that we were at last on shore, 
making good progress with a definite end, and that end 
active field-work, with stirring possibilities of hard fighting 
for the cause we all had at heart. Our recent fears had 
gone ; the war was not over ; there was still work to do, and 
we were to take our part in it. I think most of us would 
have gone cheerfully to Kroonstad, even if we had had 
to walk barefooted. 

We had three trains altogether : one for troops, two for 
horses. The first horse-train got away pretty early in the 
day, \\ith Captain Wilson of South Australia in charge. 
The troop-train went next, in charge of Colonel Rowell. 
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The second horse-train, under my charge, left half an hour 
or so after the troop-train. Some of us dined with the 
hospitable Mayor of Port Elizabeth before leaving ; but 
we all got away during that Tuesday, according to orders. 

I mentioned awhile ago that we had already innocently 
encountered one of the risks of war, and thereby lost cer- 
tain of our horses. 1 began to realise that fully at the 
Port Elizabeth railway-yard. Wilson had got away at noon 
with Z40 horses and 40 men ; I was to have had 260 
horses and 40 men. In the end we only got about 350 
horses in tbe two trains. 

Colonel Rowell and his troop-train got away about nine 
o'clock, carrying further evidence of Port Ebzabeth's 
thoughtful hospitality, in the shape of several bottles of 
beer in every carriage. This was the last beer our men 
tasted for many a long day. 

The men with me stowed themselves wherever they 
could. There was no pretence of tbe " mixed " train about 
us. We were a horse-train, with accommodation for brutes 
only ; and we mere bipeds had to shift for ourselves. I 
found a resting-place — where no rest was possible — in the 
guard's-van. It was full of boxes and gear ; but I crawled 
in on top, and was thankful. Out on active service, tbe 
picnic idea once abandoned, one learns to be thankful for 
small mercies : thankful for a brush with tbe enemy, and 
thankful for every " narrow squeak" such brushes bring you ; 
thankful for every trifling thing that breaks monotony or 
adds an ounce of comfort to a weary day. This train- 
travelling with horses in South Africa is mostly about the 
most cheerless thing imaginable ; but even at that early 
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stage we were thankful for an opportunity for a stretch in 
any hole or corner. We had a curious sense of absorption 
into something big and critical and unfamiliar, and we 
seemed to be losing our own identity for the moment. We 
were Australians still ; but we had a more distinct title to 
the possibilities ahead : we were part of the British Army 
operating in South Africa, fighting units in the hands of 
big authorities, facing all the hardships and the hazard of 
the game. The realisation of these things helped us ; and 
it was a sort of help that was valuable at that stage. 

The night was coldish, and it was difficult to arrive at 
anything like a decent sleeping warmth. But sleep could 
not have been easy, in any circumstances. The motion of 
a train — even the easiest of trains — differs curiously from 
the motion of a steamer, and the change from the sea to 
the permanent-way is disconcerting. But ours was not an 
easy train, by any means. It combined the minimum of 
comfort with the maximum of noise : it shook and rattled 
and crashed along like a train possessed. I don't suppose 
the country was very interesting ; but I didn't see it, any- 
how ; partly because it was night, and partly because from 
my uneasy roost among the baggage I could not have seen 
anything much, even if it had been noonday. And finally 
I got snatches of disturbed sleep, and dreamt fitfully that I 
was wrestling with stone-crushers and things, and so awoke 
unrefreshed. That waking was but one of many such to 
come on the open veldt ; but after a while habit bred in- 
difference, and we ceased to trouble about our sensations. 
It's a strange thing that without practice no man can sleep 
in his clothes and preserve his intimate self-respect un- 
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bruised. One feels cobwebby and irritable, scarcely 
respectable ; all one's creases seem to run in the wrong 
direction. On the veldt little things irritaie no longer, 
and you quite lose consciousness of your creases. 

We rattled along all that night, and by eleven o'clock next 
forenoon arrived at a place called Cookhouse ; distant, I 
should say, about a hundred miles from Port Elizabeth. 
Thus we had gone slower, time for time, than the mail 
train goes from Hobart to Launceston ; and it will be seen 
that in South Africa they accomplish apparent impossi- 
bilities. 

Cookhouse is a small place, and to reach it we had 
passed through a somewhat mountainous country; very 
httle good grass land, principally of the karoo formation. 
We took out our horses here and watered them, and pre- 
sently we found that we had not yet escaped the long arm 
of Port Elizabethan hospitaUty. Cookhouse was held by a 
party of Cape volunteers, and the officer in charge had 
received a wire from Port Elizabeth. Wherefore, he came 
along and helped us in all sorts of ways — gave us some highly 
acceptable lunch, made himself very pleasant. Lieutenant 
Hume, of West Australia, was with me on the train. I 
don't think he thought much of the scenery, but he certainly 
enjoyed the lunch. We spent two hours at Cookhouse ; 
and since the most earnest tourist could " do " the place in 
a quarter of an hour, we were not rushed for time. So that 
the horses had their drink and feed in peace (we carried 
our own fodder) ; and after that we started leisurely on our 
way, making as much noise as usual. 

If 1 could convey a fair idea of five minutes of such 
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journeying, you could construct our whole progress to 
Kroonstad, so far as the train is concerned. But the 
thing is not easy. Travelling on a troop-train has about 
it a curious something not describable, unique and very 
wearisome. The monotony of it, the boredom of it, the 
slowness of it — the emotion these things excite is real but 
incommunicable. TU run on now as best I may, skipping 
needless details. 

At 7.30 that night we loitered into Cradock, some forty 
or fifty miles from Cookhouse. Here we watered our 
horses again, and got away about midnight. We got along 
better now, and at ten o^clock next morning were at Spring- 
fohtein, 150 miles or so further on. The same process of 
watering and feeding, and on again at one o*clock. We 
run fifty miles or so to Edenburg, and there stopped. We 
were well into the Orange River Colony now, in disturbed 
country ; and there was to be no more night-travelling. 
We set off again at daylight next morning, and by 8 a.m. 
were in Bloemfontein. We had trifling delays and 
hindrances here. At Edenburg they had cut off some of 
the horse-trucks and feed-cars, so as to send on a gun 
with us ; and we had left some of our men in charge of 
the horses. And now at Bloemfontein, not yet " knowing 
the ropes," I had infinite trouble to get horse-feed. It was 
one o'clock before I succeeded and the horses were fed. 
At Bloemfontein we picked up the first horse-train, in 
charge of Captain Wilson and Lieutenant Perkins ; they 
were just on moving out as we arrived. 

My train moved out at 2.30, and we stayed for the night 
at Brandfort, twenty miles or so away. At daylight next 
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morning we set out on the stage that was to end at Krooii- 
stad. But we were not at Kroonstad yet. At 8.30 a.m. 
the engine broke down — ran out of water, or something of 
the sort. And there we were, stuck within twenty miles of 
our destination. However, we got on in three or four 
hours, and duly reached Kroonstad at 3 p.m. Distance 
from Port Ehzabeth 577 miles ; the reader curious in such 
matters can work out our speed for himself. As we reached 
Kroonstad we were cheered by the sight of Australians 
going about their business : a squadron of our regiment 
under Captain Wilson marching out as escort to a convoy 
for Lindley. 

This chapter teUing simply of a slow train-journey may 
seem tedious to some. But this narrative, not being of 
intent sensational, would be incomplete without it. All 
questions of transport are of the first importance in war ; 
and to many of us it seemed that transport of men and 
horses from the coast to the fighting base might easily have 
been improved. The horses fared worst. During the 
whole of the journey they were only fed and watered four 
times. There was plenty of feed on the train, but we could 
only get at it four times ; for, slowly as we went, they were 
anxious to get us through. The horses were jammed in 
their boxes as tightly as they could be squeezed, and they 
had every chance of being kicked or knocked about. If a 
horse got down we had to get to some siding and take the 
other horses out before we could get him up again. 
Several did get down ; but by remarkable good luck none 
were very seriously damaged, only two out of the lot being 
judged unfit to proceed. When we disembarked our 
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mounts at Port Elizabeth they looked pretty fit ; when we 
unloaded them at Kroonstad they had lost condition, and 
looked far worse. That short train-journey had done them 
far more injury than they had suffered from the protracted 
sea-voyage. Some few of them were suffering from colds 
when they landed, but the colds left them directly they got 
on the veldt. 

Marching out to escort his convoy. Captain Wilson took 
about a hundred men with him, and Lieutenants Harcomb 
and Cook of South Australia. The men were all South 
Australians, but they took a very mixed lot of horses — 
anything they could get — much to the annoyance of my 
men, who saw some of their own mounts being annexed by 
the South Australians. This, you will understand, did not 
help to smooth any differences that may have arisen 
between the men of the various colonies on the vessel 
going over. 

Anyhow, we all went into camp at Kroonstad ; and we 
were all overjoyed at the prospect of work ahead, despite 
our proper grievances. There were several columns about; 
but of these I do not know much ; I am merely telling my 
own story. We took up the place allotted to us, and at 
once began preparations for moving out next morning. 
About midnight, to our no small satisfaction, the remainder 
of our horses came in — those left behind at Edenburg. 
And so we went to sleep, all eager for the morrow. 
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Discontent rose to a pretty high pitch next morning, 
when it was discovered that about a liundred men must be 
left behind. Uut we had only 350 horses altogether, and 
since no discovery has so far been made whereby a horse 
can accommodate more than one man on service, the thing 
was inevitable, AW the same, the men left behind in 
Kroonstad were in a terrible state. 

We had to move out about a mile, and there await 
further orders. We were up to time ; but we were kept 
inactive till nearly ten o'clock. Had we had| this extra 
three hours in camp to feed our horses and do 
sary thing and another, it would have been far better. 
But we were all I'ery green at that time, as you shall see. 
We did not understand the valuable art of takiiij 
ourselves. We learned that later on. 
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We left Hobart on the 26th April. We moved out of 
Kroonstad on the 24th June. Thus we had been practically 
two months getting to the front, men and horses travelling 
all the time. During this time the horses, with the excep- 
tion of a little light exercise, had done no work at all. Had 
we arrived at the camp a little later, and known more about 
our business, we certainly would not have set out with the 
small amount of transport we had that morning on leaving 
Klroonstad. We had only two light waggons, one of which 
was used for carrying horse-feed. Nearly everything else 
was piled on the horses, in addition to the man, his rifle 
and ammunition, saddle and bridle. It has been proved 
over and over again that the man, his ammunition, and his 
accoutrements, are all that any horse can carry for any 
length of time ; but, in addition to all of this, each of our 
unfortunate mounts carried blankets, great-coats, saddle- 
bag, heel-ropes, mess utensils; in fact, we looked more 
like travelling tinkers than anything else under heaven. 

Of the Tasmanians two troops came out under my com- 
mand, with Lieutenants Wylly and Sale ; Lieutenants 
Perkins and Walters were left behind with the other 
men. Of course, the squadron had moved out under 
Captain Wilson the day previously ; but a p^ercentage of 
men from West Australia and South Australia similar to 
our own had been left in Kroonstad. In our party we had 
seventy Tasmanians, seventy South Australians, seventy 
West Australians ; and our work was to guard a convoy to 
Lindley. The convoy consisted of three traction engines 
with their trucks, and from two to three hundred ox-waggons; 
each one drawn by from sixteen to eighteen oxen. The 
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draught oxtin of South Africa are very similar to the animals 
we know in our Australian bullock-teams ; but they are 
differently harnessed. The yoke used is a round pole 
with, in place of the iron bow used in Australia, two 
short cross-pieces of hardwood. This is fastened under- 
neath the ox's iieck with a piece of cowhide. The leading 
pair are guided by a Katlir, with a rope attached to their 
horns ; they do not answer to the word of command, as in 
Australia. 

With this convoy we started at ten o'clock that morning. 
Needless to say, all we Australians set forth with keen 
interest ; for we were going into disturbed country, and we 
knew that at any moment we might be given a taste of the 
grim reality of war. 

The C.I.V. (City Imperial Volunteers) of London had 
been in the country some time, and their battery of four 
guns joined us that morning. Most of the men of the 
C.I.V. battery were members of the Honourable Artillery 
Company. They were a splendid lot of fellows, and their 
battery admirably served. Major McEacharn was in 
charge of them. Thus we were first brought into direct 
association with English soldiers ; only the man of the 
C.I.V. was not the Tommy Atkins of tradition — not by 
long chalks ; but a volunteer Uke ourselves. 

Well, as I said just now, we moved out at ten o'clock. 
We Tasmanians formed the right flank guard ; the South 
Austrahans the advance guard ; and the West Australians 
the left flank guard. To the raw hands progress seemed 
very slow across that open country. We continued the 
march over the veldt till four in the afternoon. It is very 
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curious country, this typical South African veldt, with 
curious effects. It stretches out in a continual series of 
undulating ridges ; and when you start to ascend one of 
these ridges in that clear atmosphere, you think that in two 
or three hundred yards you will reach the top of it. You 
don't. You keep on and on, and the illusion remains with 
you ; but the top of the ridge keeps its distance, always 
just ahead. And finally, when youVe just about decided 
that the whole thing is a snare of the devil, you find your- 
self at the top of the rise. 

On the veldt out from' Kroonstad towards Lindley there 
are no kopjes at all : nothing but the wearisome monotony 
of these everlasting ridges. The surface is pretty good for 
riding, and mostly very heavily grassed with the coarse 
grass of the country. Nothing remarkable in the way of 
scenery, either ; just ridge after ridge, each ridge the twin 
of his fellow on a broad view. 

At four o'clock we made an hour's halt, and while we 
halted a nigger came in and explained that a big crowd of 
Boers were going to attack us just a little way ahead. 
Here was food for excitement for the untried Australians ! 
The men did not know what was going to happen, and 
imagined marvellous possibilities. They were " full of 
fight," and I saw no trace of funk. Anyhow, at the end of 
our hour's halt we set off again, and as it speedily grew 
dark we had to close in on our convoy. But we saw no 
trace of the eagerly expected Boers, and plodded through 
the darkness unmolested. About 9.30 we saw fires away 
in front of us, looking for all the world like the lights of a 
small town. Lindley is forty mjles from Kroonstad ; so 
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a little reflection told the rawest of us that whatever this 
was, town it was not. We kept on, and shortly found that 
the lights were the camp-fires of the column that had gone 
out from Kroonstad the day before. We camped in close 
company 

Truth o ell ou p on s not the most comfortabU 
in the wo Id and ga o verdant innocence was to 
blame. The e a no d op of water to be had in that 
part of h Id nd he d nk that was not to be had 
we all of u e y badly an d In our haste at getting 
away in h mo n n e had come away without water- 
carts : he fa w 11 fu h y ng comment on our green- 
- ness to any old campa gne That kind of foolishness 
carries s own penal y and you soon cease to be foolish 
in any su h damag ng way I know that the layman's 
ineradi hi d a of wa s hat the fighting-man fights 
merely, da o food and drink is looked after and 
coddled b) the Commissariat Department. Never was a 
greater mistake. If you want anything in South Africa, 
you must just hustle for it. The regular forces know that ; 
and, as I say, we learned it pretty soon. Meantime we 
squatted with parched throats, and had various tantalising 
dreams : we of Hobart, of a quiet mountain side where a 
clear rivulet meanders through the eucalypts Co a very 
pretty brewery at the bottom. So Tantalus suffered ; 
but it was pretty rough on mere mortals, this side the Styx. 
We camped at 9-30, and made the best of things. This 
was our first night on the veldt, and everything was new. 
If I happened to be a poet, I could enthuse for you at 
length. But discomfort damped the novelty ; 
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never a bit poetical ; all appreciation of the beauty of the 
night was swamped by that terrific thirst. We lay down in 
our blankets at the head of our horses. We were tired 
and irritable ; to a lot of our men it seemed an awful 
shame that a monumental thirst like that should be wasted 
in that reckless way. The night closed round us, bitterly 
cold. It was always cold on the veldt at night. Even in 
that dimness we could see the white frost about us, as the 
icy wind nipped our nostrils. The breeze was light, and 
you only felt it when it bit. The cold was clammy and 
insinuating; but it could not quench that thirst. The 
horses were restive, not understanding why they should be 
tied up so closely together. Every now and then one or 
two of them would break loose ; and how it happened that 
some of the men were not trampled in their sleep I cannot 
guess. The men had had a week in the train, under con- 
ditions that made sleep difficult and rest impossible, and 
now they were dog-tired, and lay like logs from very weari- 
ness. They were fresh to the saddle, too, and had done a 
pretty long day's work. I was a long time getting to sleep 
myself. Responsibility of that kind shakes a man out of 
the old grooves, and unsettles him ; and one has to get 
used to the veldt, anyway. Until you do, there is a curious 
spacious discomfort about it, a disturbing lack of privacy. 
The stars seem brighter and colder and more numerous 
than elsewhere ; and as you lie in the open they seem to 
peer at you with a certain eager curiosity that hurts your 
finer feelings. I was vaguely realising these things, and 
deciding that water was an admirable beverage in certain 
circumstances, when I fell asleep myself. 
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Let me say, while I think of it, that the camp-fires of 
song and story don't exist on the veldt. I only saw one 
decent camp-fire all the way through. Ordinarily our fires 
were made strictly for culinary purposes out of our broken 
biscuit-boxes. It is a wretched timber country. There 
are forest belts in the Northern Transvaal ; but even there 
the wood is poor stuff. Over the greater part of the big 
new colonies there are practically no trees at all. We were 
driven to hard shifts for fuel at times. As occasion served, 
we used the posts on which the wires of the fences had 
been stretched, the floor-boards of deserted farm-houses, 
anything else that came handy. Also, the cow-deposits 
from the cattle-farms were often brought into requisition ; 
it was rather funny to see the very particular gentlemen of 
the C.I.V. and some of the Yeomanry corps running about 
with bifckets, industriously picking up these humble drop- 
pings ; but the hard necessities of campaigning accomplish 
even greater marvels. 

That first night on the veldt our uneasy slumbers 
suffered no rude disturbance from without ; there was no 
alarm of the enemy. We woke early, made a dry breakfast 
of the night's remnants, and were away again by six o'clock. 
The same sort of country ; no sort of excitement ; just a 
steady plod. At 10.30 we came to a river, and drank our 
fill. There was a small bridge here, but we could not take 
the traction engines over it, and so we were considerably 
delayed. Indeed, in the end we camped there for the day. 
The ford was about two feet deep, with a stony bottom. 
Had it been deeper the engines could not have crossed; 
as it was, it was a troublesome job getting them through, 
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for there was a very steep pull up on the other side. As 
to appliances of transport this is a very modern war ; but 
the traction engines have not proved altogether a success. 
They are only really useful on level country, and they have 
been used to some advantage drawing heavy loads about the 
towns, and on such easy routes as that between Pretoria 
and Commander Nek. For cross-country purposes they 
were more of a hindrance than a help. 

We had heaps of water now, and a good wash was much 
enjoyed by all of us ; for none of us had had more than a 
smear since we left the boat. 

This is a convenient point at which to dispose generally 
of another important matter — that of rations. On the 
veldt, rations were issued each day, when the men came 
into camp. Each squadron had its own quartermaster- 
sergeant, who drew from the regimental quartermaster, who 
drew in his turn from the transport. On this particular 
night, I remember, we were issued what is known as the 
Machonochie's Ration ; with which we were destined to 
become familiar. It consists of a mixture containing a 
pound of meat, vegetables, soup— etc. It is really very 
nice, provided you don't get it very often ; if you do you 
very soon get tired of it — dead tired. A pound of this 
mess goes to a man ; also to every man five biscuits, 
" forty-fivers " and " forty-niners." For purposes of 
ordinary comparison, there is this difference between the 
two : you can mark forty-fivers with your teeth ; forty- 
niners are practically unbreakable. Then each man gets 
an allowance of tea or coffee, with three ounces of sugar. 
There you have a day's allowance on the veldt. You don't 
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starve on it ; except sometimes when you gel so heartily 
tired of the fare that you stint yourself. You stand it 
alright for six or seven months ; and if you have — as you 
should have — the stomach of an ostrich and the constitu- 
tion of an ox, you may stand it for twelve. Beyond that, 
if you are continually on the go, you must knuckle under 
in the end — flesh and blood cannot prevail against it. 

That afternoon two hundred of the Imperial Yeomanry 
came out from Kroonstad and joined us, and the Yeo- 
manry officer, with the rank of Brigadier, took command 
of the convoy, superseding Colonel Rowell. These Yeo- 
manry were mounted on the ordinary troop-horse, and we 
saw some very curious animals. 

We expected trouble with the Boers now, and that night 
we had strong outposts all round us, of which outposts we 
all bad to furnish our proportion. The night was cold 
again, and outpost-duty cheerless enough ; but there was 
no alarm. We were off again the next morning, just before 
daybreak. The Austrahans (4th I. B.C.) took the advance, 
occupying a position about three miles ahead of the con- 
voy. Three miles on from that, it became generally known 
that a strong party of Boers was barring our path. The A 
Squadron, under Captain Wilson of South Australia, 
formed the advance guard ; B Squadron, under Captain 
Norton, of South Australia, on the left flank ; Major Rose 
and the Westralians (D Squadron) on the right. We 
Tasmanians (C Squadron) formed the main support. In 
a very few minutes we had our baptism of fire. 

Some of our men had penetrated the enemy's hues, and 
the firing commenced. Very shortly afterwards Trooper 
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Jones's (S.A.) horse was shot, and he was badly wounded 
through the body. We were fairly in for it. 

Colonel Rowell seemed to be perfectly at home in the 
working of the regiment ; the men were hot for business, 
but kept cool heads. The C.I.V. guns were sent for, and 
came up to the front. The Tasmanians had never been 
in that part of the country before, and we were rather 
proud when we were told off to escort the C.I.V. into their 
first action. The guns were got into position. There was 
no loss of time, and no bungling. Our men were per- 
fectly steady ; not the slightest sign of funk or panic any- 
where. The raw material was good material, plainly. 
Naturally, this being our first experience under fire, the 
excitement was hard to keep in hand. There were many 
things to think of. The men were all, I think, particularly 
anxious to try and do their best to uphold the good name 
the earlier Tasmanians had won in South Africa. Oppor- 
tunity soon came. 

When a position had been selected, the guns were 
galloped into action under our escort. We had all seen a 
good deal of review work, but it was a far different matter 
going into action with the enemy's bullets kicking up the 
dust all about us. One of the C.I.V. horses was shot as we 
advanced. The Boers were in a strong position behind a 
flat-topped kopje immediately ahead ; we could distinctly 
see their commandant walking coolly about against the sky- 
line. At that time two of our horses were struck, and 
Corporal Stocker was slightly wounded in the hand : the 
first Tasmanian wounded of the 4th I. B.C. The guns 
were got into position and opened fire, and we retired our 
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horses and took up a position on the right, on foot. The 
C.I.V. guns were 13-pounders, quick-firing; particulariy 
well-manned, with a splendid range. While the guns were 
hard at work storming the kopje, and we were lying down 
and making the best of things, a small party of thirty or 
forty Boers crawled up behind some cattle-kraals and en- 
filaded us on our extreme right. It was necessary that 
these men should be turned out, and Lieutenant Wylly 
was sent round with his troop to try and outflank them, 
while we made a frontal attack with the rest of the Tas- 
manians and Lieutenant While of South Australia and his 
troop. We were successful in dislodging them, without 
loss to either side, so far as we knew. 

Meantime the guns were busy, and on the left Captain 
Norton, supported by a company of the Yorkshires, pushed 
home the attack on the Boers' main position. For a while 
things were very lively. The artillery fire was admirably 
accurate, and after a time, just as a shell burst, the Boer 
commandant was seen to collapse and fall over the cliff. 
The collapse of a man fairly hit by a shell is a curious thing 
to see ; he simply sinks down in a heap, just as a figure of 
dough might under sudden pressure of a vigorous thumb. 

Presently the Boers — there were about three hundred 
of them — retired, and we advanced and took up their main 
position. There we found the dead body of the comman- 
dant and two of the Boer wounded. They were rough 
bearded fellows, wearing no uniform — ^just the ordinary 
type of Boer farmer. After this we saw a lot of Boer 
i at one lime and another, and between them all 
. striking family resemblance. They were 
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dogged, stubborn sons of that soil, fighting well, clinging 
to deep-rooted ideas and prejudices, having their own 
opinion of the English, and abiding by it. But as a rule 
they gave us no trouble ; I can only recollect two or three 
troublesome ones altogether. Sometimes they would be 
surly; but as a rule they were amiable enough, sub- 
mitting quietly to the fortune of war— occasionally, perhaps, 
glad to be well out of it. 

When the Boers had cleared out, we halted for an hour 
while our convoy was brought up. It was found that we 
had only one man wounded. I shall have something to 
say later on as to this comparative harmlessness of rifle-fire. 

I ought to have mentioned earlier that the Yorkshire 
Regiment and the Munsters, with the South Staffordshire 
Militia, were all in Lindley. Two companies of these three 
regiments had been back to Kroonstad as escort with an 
empty convoy, and they were returning with us. 

We got rid of the Boers by eleven o'clock ; and by one 
o'clock that afternoon we made a further advance, pushing 
carefully along ridge by ridge, and keeping our convoy well 
in hand. The Boers retired continually before our rifle- 
fire, but there was a constant exchange of shots all the 
afternoon. The result of our fire we had no means of 
knowing; but we escaped without injury, and got our 
convoy a little nearer to Lindley. At dark we retired on 
the camp, but before dismounting were ordered off to take 
the position of outposts to guard the artillery camp. Men 
on outpost duty did an hour at a time. All this prepara- 
tion was necessary, of course, but the night passed without 
alarm. 
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Reveille at 4.30. Not yet light. Cold and cheerless. 
This is campaigning, and the men who have been on out- 
post duty at midnight don't affect content. Reveille, by 
the way, is a matter of time only ; no bugle sounds on the 
veldt, and there is no particular noise. There is no need 
to give a prowling enemy your exact location. The men 
are usually called quietly by the sentries at the time fixed. 

At six o'clock we set out again towards Lindley, in a new 
order. The Australians formed the rear-guard. For a 
while we went on steadily, everything quiet. Then about 
nine o'clock the sound of heavy firing was heard in front 
of the column, apparently about three miles ahead. We 
were in a region of small streams now, and the drifts or 
fords were rather deep in places, causing great delay in 
getting the convoy over. In one or two places it was 
necessary to outspan one team to get the next through the 
mire, and so on all along the line. The traction engines 
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also had to pull their trucks across singly, and go back 
again and again. Further time was lost while the engines 
got up extra steam at these difficult places. Altogether a 
very wearisome and tedious business. 

We seemed to be a tremendous time covering those few 
miles, and all the time the artillery concert was going on 

briskly somewhere ahead. And now we were getting into 
increasingly nasty country ; indeed, the nearer we got to 

Lindley the worse it became : a maze of small drifts and 
passes, all of which had to be held. 

About eleven o'clock we saw signs of movement on the 
left flank, and at the same time noticed a number of the 
enemy working round our left flank to the rear. They 
were evidently unable to stay our advance, which was as- 
sisted by the garrison from Lindley sending out strong 
infantry parties together with the 28th Battery guns. Out- 
side Lindley there are some big hills, and these were held 
by the British. I heard subsequently from Boer prisoners 
that the enemy had about four thousand men attacking the 
convoy, while we had not much over a thousand men to 
guard it, all told. They kept steadily working round our 
flanks, but for some time they did not otherwise show their 
hand. They gradually got nearer to us, and it was plain 
that they were disquietingly numerous. And so the day 
lagged on to afternoon. About two o'clock the boom of a 
distant gun was taken by the Boers as a signal for a deter- 
mined artillery attack on the rear and left flank of the 
convoy. The C.I.V. Battery replied, but it was soon found 
that the Boers had far too accurate a range to allow our 
guns to be used with advantage. We had to keep on 
shifting them at frequent intervals. 
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This was the first time that our men had heard the 
shriek of shell passing overhead and bursting with fiendish 
clamour close at hand. A shell has a very awesome and 
uncomfortable sort of shriek, and occasionally does much 
damage ; but our men stood the test well, keeping remark- 
ably cool and behaving excellently. 

The Boers were making a very savage attack now, and 
pushing it home determinedly. We went on slubbornlyi 
ridge by ridge, with a hot exchange of riflefire enlivening 
things all the time. It was a wearisome business. We 
had to hold some of the ridges for a considerable time 
while we got the convoy on, and then to follow it, retiring 
cautiously squadron after squadron. We Tasmanians, 
forming the rear screen, were the last to leave all the 
time, and had the uncomfortable advantage of seeing 
everything that went on. But the fact is that you don't 
see much in such circumstances. On the left flank we 
only saw one or two Boers as the afternoon drew on, and 
with these we exchanged a few desultory shots; we did 
not anticipate serious trouble when we came to retire. But 
when our time came Colonel Rowell rode up to me and 
said, "Now, get your men back, and let them know they'll 
have to do it sharply," We left two or three men to watch, 
under cover of a slight rise, while we mounted. Directly 
we were up they mpunted in their turn. I threw the men 
out in two ranks with extended order and gave the word to 
gallop. It was hardly out of my mouth when a big party 
of Boers opened fire on us at a range of three hundred 
yards. The bullets came in a perfect hail, swishing and 
singing about our ears, kicking up the dust ail round us. 
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It struck all of us at once, I think, that it would be healthy 
to get away from there with as little delay as possible, and 
when the shots came pelting in on us, a regular ding-dong 
race commenced. The men were excited, and the horses 
took the infection ; every animal seemed to be trying his 
level hardest to be the first to reach the next bit of cover. 
In that short half-mile gallop, eight of the Tasmanian 
horses were killed or wounded. 

The marvel was — ^although we got accustomed to that 
later on — that we got oflf so easily. The Boers had taken 
up a position in good cover among some stony kopjes on 
our left, and they poured in as hot a fire as they could 
manage. On a fair estimate of possibilities it seemed to 
us that we should all be bowled over. But we had yet to 
learn a fact I referred to just now ; that rifle-fire is really 
extraordinarily harmless, all things considered. They say 
it takes a ton of lead to kill a man, and you soon believe 
it when you get into active work out on the veldt. 

Wylly had a closish shave here. He and I were scut- 
tling along right in the rear when I saw his horse stumble 
and fall. Wylly, of course, was thrown violently. While 
he was on the ground his horse got up again and I reached 
over to catch the rein. But my own horse — ex-hunter 
Reegan — disapproved of delay in that place, got the bit 
fairly between his teeth, and went. To make the thing more 
annoying, my saddle slipped round as I reached over for 
Wylly's rein ; the horse had taken up for want of food during 
the day, and I had not had time to notice it. Somehow I 
managed to keep my balance, but the horse was properly 
scared. Despite my wishes and my anxiety about Wylly, I 
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had to go on with the crowd. Presently we got out of the 
hail into a decent bit of cover behind a low ridge. My 
horse was still by no means anxious to pull up ; but I 
managed to swing him round and face him to the enemy 
again, and he yielded to circumstances. We held the ridge, 
taking up a position that enabled us to cover two or three 
less fortunate ones whose horses had been shot from 
under them. Thanks to the assistance of one of these 
Lieutenant \Vylly regained his horse. While we were get- 
ting over I noticed Trooper Littlejohn's horse fall heavily, 
pinning his rider to the ground. A moment later Farrier- 
Sergeant Jim Shaw came up, coolly reined in alongside of 
Littlejohn, and dismounted. He went to work and 
managed to extricate Littlejohn from his uncomfortable 
position, placed him on his own horse, and then with great 
coolness and judgment, combined with a very smart piece 
of horsemanship, brought him safely in under that heavy 
(ire. This was one of numberless instances of promptitude 
and pluck shown by our men during the war ; but it seems 
to me to be worthy of special notice, just the same. 
Trooper Bisdee and Trooper Firth went out to try and 
bring Lieutenant Wylly in ; but they missed him, and got 
back safely, 

I want to point out very clearly here, once and for all, 
that the conduct of the Tasmanians was admirably good 
all through. Since returning there have been occasional 
allegations of ill-conduct made against some Australians 
in South Africa. I never saw anything of the kind, and 
if any of our men had misbehaved I could scarcely have 
failed to hear of it. The colonial trooper is no more of a 
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j)laster saint than Tommy Atkins himself is; but he's 
mostly a very decent sort of fellow, none the less, with a 
lot of capacity and clean grit. In this first experience of 
hot fire the AustraUans proved their mettle. Notwith- 
standing the mad rush and the gallop, the men were 
perfectly calm and cool, and halted steadily when we took 
up a position to stop the Boer advance. By this time the 
Boers had come out into the open to follow us up, and we 
succeeded in driving them back to their cover. Presently 
we mounted again, and retired another half-mile. A 
heavy fire followed us up ; but it was not so effective as it 
had been, as the range was longer. At this stage Trooper 
Firth was unfortunately shot through the body and very 
badly wounded. Trooper Angus Adams saw Firth lying 
on the ground, and procuring a horse that had broken 
away, got Firth on to it and brought him in to cover. 
About this time I noticed that my own charger had not 
the same go in him that he had earlier in the morning ; 
indeed, he seemed so knocked-up that I could not think 

the work he had done was responsible for his condition. 
I examined him, and found that he had received a fatal 

bullet wound just behind the saddle-flap. This probably 

accounted for his bolt earlier in the day. So thus early 

in our experiences I lost a good horse. 

Continual rifle-fiie was kept up on both sides until dusk 
drew on. Then we saw the Boers move off, stopping 
every now and then to fire a parting sniping shot in our 
direction. They had evidently done all they intended to 
do that day and were off to their laager. 

Steam ran short at this stage, and we had to be content 
to take on the traction-engines, leaving the trucks on the 
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open veldt : about nine trucks in all, containing a very 
large quantity of valuable fodder. Then we went on, and 
were left unmolested until we reached Lindley at nine 
o'clock that night. 

Now, as to how Boer cunning over-reaches itself. The 
enemy might have come down and destroyed or removed 
those trucks — valuable loot ; but they suspected a trap and 
did not come near them. Next day a party of us went 
out and brought the abandoned trucks safely into Lindley. 

That night as we came in one of the South AustraUans 
on the left flank was wounded, and fell out. Three of his 
comrades went to his assistance, and the whole four fell 
into the hands of the Boers. As we got into town we 
heard the now unfamiliar strains of the bugles sounding 
the last post. We went into camp just on the edge of the 
town, and we received a friendly warning that it would he 
well for us to be up and under cover before daylight. It 
seemed that for six weeks the Boers had shelled the town 
daily at sunrise and at sunset. We were dog-tired, but we 
didn't sleep till sunrise, 
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They were very glad to see our convoy at Lindley. As 
I said just now, the Boers had kept up a somewhat 
irregular bombardment for six weeks or more, and garrison 
supplies had nm low. We had a lot of food-stuffs with us, 
and our approach was hailed with delight. It's monoton- 
ous business sitting round taking all risks while an enemy 
pumps shells into the town, and anything that relieves the 
tedium of the thing is welcomed. General Paget was in 
charge of the military operations in that country. The 
Lindley garrison consisted of the 28th Battery, under 
Major Oldfield, the Yorkshire Regiment, the Munster 
Fusiliers, and the South Staffordshire Militia. The town 
is a little bit of a place, covering, I suppose, about ten 
acres : just a central church in a square, surrounded by a 
few shops and dwellings : a typical veldt town in which 
nothing ever happened until the war broke out, and where 
life was a big drowse in ordinary circumstances. The 
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Landrost's building — a rather picturesque country house, 
with a garden and a few trees — was occupied by the 
Genera!. That is about all that need be recorded of 
Lindley. 

The first task at daylight was to take out a couple of 
traction-engines and bring in the trucks left some eight 
miles away on the veldt on the previous day. We met 
with no opposition on the advance, and easily regained 
possession of the trucks and stores. Returning, our 
squadron went away on the left to round in some sheep 
we saw. We met with some slight opposition, htjt our 
guns covered us, and we got in a nice little mob of the 
muttons. We brought them into camp, and as we had 
been rather short of food, we did not hand them over 
until we had picked out a few of the best of them for our- 
selves ; experience was doing us good. We got safely 
back to Lindley, occupied our old camping ground till 
about noon, and had that afternoon off. We put it in in 
the usual way : first a good wash, and then a walk round 
town. But every shop was closed, and the church was 
doing duty as a hospital ; so that there was nothing par- 
ticular to see or do. 

The next few days we hung around, but on the morning 
of Sunday, ist July, we set out for Kroonstad with the 
empty convoy. Thanks to the everlasting drag caused by 
the traction-engines at the drifts, progress was slow. We 
got through without opposition so far as we went that 
Sunday, and camped at 4.30 after a hard day's march. 
That night we formed four Cossack posts round the camp, 
and at 11.30 we received instructions that we were to go 
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back to Lindley that night for other service. We set out 
at once and marched all night, re-entering the town at 
daybreak. It was so dark that night that we had no end 
of a job to find our posts. If you get a proper dark night 
on the veldt there's simply no mistake about it at all. 
Absolutely^ no gleam of light of any sort: dark, as the 
expressive Americanism has it, as the inside of a cow, and 
more complicated. We remained in camp at Lindley all 
that Monday, and the following morning all the Austra- 
lians left at 9.30 as advance guard to a large convoy 
proceeding to Bethlehem. Also, nearly all the infantry 
encamped at Lindley went along, merely leaving a small 
force to guard the town. At the outset the Tasmanians 
remained in Lindley under Colonel Barter — the only 
mounted men left in the town. Some of us were put on 
outpost duty ; the remainder went out to meet a small 
convoy coming in from Kroonstad, bringing extra 
ammunition. This convoy was sighted at three o'clock, 
and with it we found Lieutenant Perkins, with about a 
hundred men of the I. B.C. with him, including thirty 
Tasmanians. We were glad to be together again. 

Returning to town we were told to hold ourselves in 
readiness to march out and join the Bethlehem convoy. 
We were ready enough before long, for at 11.30 that night 
rain set in and continued all night — a steady, drenching 
drizzle that made one feel like an overcharged sponge in a 
fog. We were told to make ourselves as comfortable as 
we could, as we should certainly not march till daylight. 
So we tied up our horses and crept into empty houses 
about the town, squatting where we could, a very tiresome 
and cheerless business. 
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Just about this time two of the Tasmanians were detailed 
to try and get through with despatches to General 
Clements, who was supposed to be somewhere about ten 
miles south-east of Lindley. They left Lindley at seven 
o'clock at night, and after travelUng across the veldt for 
several hours, could find no trace of General Clements 
where he was supposed to be. But they set out about 
twelve o'clock and made to and fro across the country 
until they came to some tracks, followed them, found 
General Clements, and delivered their despatches at four 
o'clock in the morning. It was a smart piece of work, 
and risky; and the Tasmanians were congratulated on 
having men able to do it. 

Another incidetit showing the usefulness of Tasmanians 
on the veldt. The day we went out to meet Perkins two 
of our men set out with an English staff-officer to overtake 
the big convoy under way for Bethlehem. They reached 
the convoy, did what Colonel Barter had sent them to do, 
and set out again for Lindley. The Britisher took an 
absolutely wrong direction, and the Tasmanians took 
opportunity to tell him that if it was Lindley he wanted he 
had no hope of getting it in that direction. This nettled 
him, and he told my men that he knew what he was doing, 
and did not thank them for their interference. After a 
while they told him again that if he was making for Lind- 
ley he was going the wrong way. By this time he was 
plainly befogged and bothered. So the Tasmanians 
turned his horse's head round and brought him back into 
the town without difficulty, and he had the gracL' to thank 
them for doing it. 
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At daylight on that drizzly morning we started out to 
join the big convoy, with the Tasmanians scouting around 
the little ammunition convoy we took on with us. We were 
accompanied by some of the few companies of infantry 
that had been left in Lindley. At this time our sick and 
wounded had been sent back to Kroonstad; including 
Jones of South Australia and Firth of Tasmania, both now 
reported to be doing well. 

We picked up the big convoy' at noon. They had been 
up all night, and were at work with the enemy when we 
came up to them. They had taken up a position just near 
a farm owned by Piet De Wet, a brother of the famous 
Boer leader. The Boers attacked from cover as usual, 
being situated on kopjes on the Bethlehem side. That 
afternoon we heard that three of the South Australians and 
two of the West Australians, including Major Rose, were 
wounded — Major Rose only slightly. I think, but do not 
clearly remember for the moment, that one of the men 
afterwards died from his injuries. During the afternoon 
the Boers crept up a mealie field and poured a galling fire 
into the 38th Battery, being afterwards very smartly dis- 
loged by a party of South Australians and West Australians 
of the I.B.C. At this place Major Oldfield, the popu- 
lar officer commanding the battery, was shot in two or 
three places. He died that night. At the same time two 
other officers of the battery were wounded. 

The following morning the Tasmanians formed the ad- 
vance guard of the whole convoy. The Boers had retired 
during the night, but we heard that General Clements was 
engaging them and pushing them back on to Bethlehem. 
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About ten o'clock a certain amount of sniping that was 
going on from the farm-house I spoke of just now gave us 
cause to advance very carefully. We eventually overcame 
the difficulty by taking the farm-house. A little later we 
Tasmanians of the advance-guard reported to the general 
that a strong party of Boers were on our right front flank, 
and during the afternoon the enemy's big gun stopped our 
progress. We did not understand at the time, but we 
learned afterwards, that it was not desirable that we should 
push on too rapidly, as several columns were operating to 
surround the Boers at Bethlehem. That night we did 
outpost duty, and early the next morning the convoy 
pushed on again. In an hour or two, however, we came 
upon the enemy, entrenched in a strong position, and 
keeping up a galhng fire. General Clements's force came 
up at this point. It consisted mostly of infantry, with very 
few mounted men. He came up about ten o'clock that 
morning, and during the same afternoon it became neces- 
sary for us to locate the Boer gun. We knew it was there, 
but it declined to speak, and till it was located we were 
blocked. In these circumstances the whole of the Austra- 
lians were called out to make a demonstration. We charged 
out into the open, and when we had galloped about a mile 
the gun showed its whereabouts, and our end was gained. 
For a while the shells came pretty thickly, but no injury was 
done. By this time many of our horses, however, were in 
a sad plight, and what with sore backs and insufficient 
food had very little go left in them. One of the lessons of 
this war is that the charge of cavalry in the open is a thing 
of the past : futile against long-range armament. Had 
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continued our charge that afternoon, we should have had 
three miles further to go, all risks apart, and no horse in 
the condition of the ordinary troop-horse on active service 
could have done it. 

We had no more trouble with the enemy that day, but 
at night we had to keep very close guard around the con- 
voy, and most of our men were on outpost duty again. It 
was barely daylight when the Boers again sent their shells 
whistling about the convoy — most uncomfortable sort of 
thing. And so started another day that was destined to be 
a long day of hard fighting. The Yorkshires lost heavily 
in an attempt to storm the kopje where the big gun was : 
known as the Big Kopje, not far outside Bethlehem. As 
the Yorkshires approached, the Boers got their gun away, 
pouring in rifle-fire meantime from their splendid cover. 
The Munster Fusiliers captured one Boer gun during the 
day; so we were not entirely unsuccessful. The Tas- 
manians were furnishing the rear-guard now, and were 
somewhat out of the thick of it ; but we suffered from the 
continuous sniping of small parties, and replied as oppor- 
tunity offered. About five o'clock our advance-guard 
entered Bethlehem. Two of our troopers whose horses 
had knocked under, got out with the infantry to see how 
matters went. They had a lively time, an4 finally, getting 
into Bethlehem before the rest of us, were put on to guard 
a road and repent superfluous energy. That night we 
camped underneath the Big Kopje. 
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When we got into Bethlehem we found some fifteen 
thousand men, camped all over the place, and fed by 
convoy. At that time they would not let us take anything 
off the veldt, for fear of stirring ill-feeHng in the Boers. 
Thus it will be seen that the feeding of the men about 
Bethlehem was a big undertaking. Some faint idea of the 
magnitude of the task of feeding the Army in South Africa 
can be deduced. 

In Bethlehem I met an old schoolfellow named Bobby 
Gordon. He had gone out in the first Queensland regi- 
ment, and been requisitioned for by the Gordon High- 
landers, with 'whom he had previously seen some hill- 
fighting in India. Here in Bethlehem I found him in 
charge of the mounted corps of the Gordons, with the 
rank of Captain. Bobby was at School in Hobart at the 
old High School, and will be well remembered by the 
men of my time. Some months afterwards he was 
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badly wounded in the foot, and invalided to Netley 
Hospital. His two mates were killed at the same time. 
Gordon's wound was severe, and I fear put a permanent 
end to his soldiering. Poor Bobby ! 

From Sunday, July 8th, we spent a week in and about 
Bethlehem ; but we were by no means idle. Our days 
were mostly spent in foraging : getting in fodder, wood, 
and so on. Here, too, I managed to get hold of a Cape- 
cart. It was not in anything approaching going order, 
but a couple of my men — Rye and Hutton — who were 
blacksmiths before they volunteered, did it up in good 
style. Afterwards that cart was used for the carriage of 
gear and so forth by day, and I slept under its shelter by 
night ; a great convenience to myself and officers in many 
ways. There is nothing extraordinary about a Cape-cart. 
Imagine an ordinary dog-cart, roughly finished and provided 
with a hood, and you have a good idea of it. But it has, 
in place of shafts, a pole, which is kept up by a short cross 
swingle-bar, with straps going over the horse's neck. It is 
a good vehicle for veldt-travelling; but it will not carry 
any load to speak of. 

On the 13th we moved out, with all the men we could 
muster, under orders to escort a telegraph convoy sent out 
to mend the line to Lindley, which was reported to be cut 
some thirteen or fourteen miles out, in the direction of 
Senekal. We Tasmanians formed the left flank, and when 
we had gone some eight or nine miles we heard firing 
away in front of us. Pushing on to see what the fuss was 
about, we came upon a body of Kitchener's Horse — ^part 
of Clements's force — ^which was out reconnoitring in that 
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direction. The officer in charge of Kitchener's Horse, a 
South African, was very glad to see us, and the meeting 
was in every way most pleasant. We stood by and helped 
him to hold the ridge he was on, preventing the Boers 
from working round his flank. He had a pom-pom with 
him, and brought it into action ; hut he had to retire very 
quickly, as the Boers under cover had the range with their 
rifles, and got in such a hot and accurate fire that the gun 
could not be served. We soon separated. The name of 
this officer, who was a Major, I never learned, and I never 
saw him afterwards to my knowledge. The army in South 
Africa is a very big concern. 

A word as to the accuracy of the Boer range in thi.? and 
similar instances. The Boers are in their own country, 
and they made all possible preparations. In many cases 
tjiey have these ranges measured, and whenever such cases 
afise their fire is naturally much more effective than ours 
could possibly be, as we have to guess the range at the 
outset and keep on experimenting till we find it ; which is 
occasionally hot and irksome business. I was put in the 
way of learning these little facts for myself that afternoon. 
On arriving at the ridge I saw a Tommy squatting placidly 
behind a rock. He squinted up at me and said, " Don't 
look over there ; they've got the range," Of course my 
curiosity immediately led me to look over, and in very 
quick time a couple of bullets swished past so close to me 
that I could almost feel the wind of them. I dropped 
down at once, and went a few yards further round. Here 
the range had not been measured and I could get my 
glasses to work with more safety. 
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While we were here, the telegraph-line having in the 
meantime been mended, we brought up two guns ; but we 
did not succeed in silencing the Boer rifle-fire. We found 
out the reason of this afterwards, when we travelled over 
the position the enemy had occupied. They were lying at 
the foot of a little kopje, behind a low stone wall that was 
overgrown with grass and so invisible to us. Our battery's 
aim was directed at and around the kopje, and we saw big 
pieces of stone and earth fly when our shots told. The 
Boers, of course, were unscathed and kept up their fire. 
Immediately in that part of our advance were some 
Yeomanry. There had been some nasty remarks made about 
the Yeomanry, with regard to the loss of Major Oldfield and 
the other officers, when the guns were nearly taken : I 
mentioned this incident a little while back. Well, the 
Yeomanry had been practically charged with neglect of 
duty on that occasion, and the stigma had roused and 
heated them. They saw a chance to recover their repute 
now, and charged the kopje. There is no question what- 
ever about the dash and plucTc of the Yeomanry; the 
charge was most gallantly made ; there never were a braver 
lot of fellows. The Boers, safely ensconced behind the 
overgrown wall, kept up their fire, and the Yeomanry 

suffered; there were a lot of casualties. The charge 
failed in its object ; merely because you cannot achieve the 
impossible, whatever your grit. Next day the ambulance 
brought in the dead and wounded, and there were sad 
faces everywhere when the dead were buried in Bethlehem. 
There were only eighty men in the charge ; and, so far as 
I remember now, there were about thirty casualties. The 
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fault of the Yeomanry was that they were accustomed to 
the trim farmsteads and chpped hedges of their county ; 
they did not use the judgment necessary for successful 
warfare on modern lines in a big, unkempt country like 
South Africa. 

When it was seen that the charge was hopeless, a 
galloper came on to us and asked if we could lend any 
assistance to cover the retreat of the Yeomanry. We did 
the best thing possible, taking up a position as targets to 
draw off the enemy's fire. We succeeded. Happily for 
us, on that long ridge there was plenty of room for the 
bullets to go round us. We were not hurt. At a some- 
what late hour that night we got back to Bethlehem. 

Next day at noon we marched out with the object of 
taking up a position in the big cordon movement designed 
to surround and capture De Wet and the Boers that were 
with him inside Slabbert's Nek. A big party of the enemy 
had retired there for safety, and it was decided that they 
should not emerge in freedom if it was possible to cir- 
cumvent them. We got out some thirteen or fourteen 
miles towards Senekal — all the Australians still together — ■ 
and camped that night unmolested. 

Next day we formed the rear-guard ; but at nine o'clock 
that morning we received orders to proceed to the front to 
escort the C.I.V. battery into action. However, that 
order was countermanded, and we filled in time by getting 
something to eat, At eleven o'clock an order came that 
the Tasmanians were to go to the front. We went in high 
spirits, anticipating stirring work ; for it was understood 
that we had got the big Boer laager perfectly surrounded. 
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But De Wet was living up to his reputation. He had 
broken out of Slabbert's Nek, with two thousand men. It 
was cleverly done. General Clements, who happened to 
be at the mouth of the Nek, watched it carefully from a 
big kopje. He saw a convoy come out, and followed it. 
When he had followed it far enough for the enemy's 
purpose, all the waggons — which were empty — disappeared 
into the hills. Clements and his men came back to the 
Nek hot-foot ; but De Wet had left in the meantime. 

That afternoon, however, our force, under General 
Paget, had had the luck to come across De Wet's com- 
mando accidentally, and it was soon evident that we were 
in for a heavy afternoon's fighting. General Paget had a 
large number of men at this point, co-operating with 
General Broadwood, and a big body of cavalry — practi- 
cally all the mounted men of his force. 

Having arrived at the front, we Tasmanians duly 
escorted the C.I.V. guns into action. The enemy's rifle- 
fire was fairly thick and heavy at the time ; but it was soon 
silenced by our shell-fire, while our infantrymen lay 
behind good cover. We Tasmanians were sent away to 
the right to scout and see whether a better artillery 
position could not be taken up. We found a better 
position, reported it, and the guns were moved. The 
Boer convoy, we knew, was having hard work getting over 
some heavy kopjes in front of us ; but we saw nothing of 
it. A large body of our cavalry was closing in, and the 
first thing we definitely did see from the direction of the 
enemy was a shell plumping into the middle of the cavalry 
from the top of the hill ahead : the Boers had got round 
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and brought up their guns to cover the retreat of their 
convoy. A heai7 shell-fire poured in on us from their 
guns, which our guns were unable to locate, although the 
range was certainly not more than 3000 yards. The Boer 
guns had been splendidly masked, and only the sound 
gave us any indication where to fire ; while our guns were 
hned up in a fine position, making such a target for the 
enemy's fire as must have gladdened the Boer heart. A 
little later, another gun, which was never located, carrying 
a 4olb. shell, opened fire on us from a point away on the 
extreme right, enfilading our guns. Our position was dis- 
couraging, but not apparently over dangerous. The old 
adage as to the quantity of lead it takes to kill a man was 
again exemplified, It was simply marvellous to see the 
way in which these shells were thundering in and throwing 
up the dirt all round the C.I.V. guns, but doing little or no 
damage to anything or anybody. We Tasmanians had 
dismounted and sent our horses to the rear, and we lay 
flanking the guns, having an excellent view of everything. 
It soon became necessary for our guns to retire and take 
up a different range, and we followed suit. I saw one 
Tommy — a Munster man, I think — knocked over by a 
shell as he was retiring. The shell never touched him, 
but came so close that the wind of it knocked him off his 
feet. He got up again none the worse, making remarks 
appropriate from his point of \iew. This happened twenty 
yards or so from me ; the shell passed, I suppose, four 
inches or so from Tommy ; a very close shave. 

It was now drawing on towards dark, and we had done 
little or no good, so far as any man could see. We Tassies 
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set out to find the rest of the Australians, and camp. 
Now, as I think I have said before, the moment the sun 
goes down on the veldt it gets dark, and we soon found 
ourselves wandering about aimlessly, not knowing where 
our camp was. There were plenty of other men about, of 
course ; but none of them could help us ; they never can, 
in such cases. We stumbled about for some time, and 
then halted and sent three or four fellows off to find the 
camp. They found it after awhile, but it was eight o'clock 
before we got in. We were camped at a place called 
Twin Hills. 

Up before daylight next morning, the Tasmanians were 
orde^^ed to report to Colonel Barter. This done, we found 
that we were to form the mounted portion of his escort to 
take an empty convoy into Winburg. We started at once, 
and not knowing quite what we were to do, we started short 
of rations. We only had one waggon with us, in which we 
had piled all the gear our horses could not carry. The 
mules of our teams were old, and had knocked up. We 
relied on the regimental waggons for our daily food ; and 
it proved that we were in for a five days trek with no 
rations. 

With this convoy there were two guns of the C.I.V. ; 
the Volunteer portion of the Yorkshire Light Infantry and, 
I think, one of the other companies ; some South Staff ords, 
and some Munsters. We Tasmanians were the only 
mounted men. 
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We started in our innocence at seven o'clock next morning ; 
away for five days at least, with a quite inadequate supply 
of food. Of course, we did not know at that time how 
soon we should be back to the other Australians ; apart 
from the day's orders we knew nothing. We fully expected 
to pick up the Australians again in a very few days ; but as 
a matter of fact we were to see no more of them till well 
on towards the end of November. 

As already mentioned, we Tasmanians were the only 
mounted men with the convoy, and the scouting work was 
left entirely to us. Also, our number was smaller than it 
should have been, owing to loss of horseflesh ; and this 
fact threw a tremendous and excessive amount of work 
on the horses that remained. Of course, the probabiUties 
of an attack by the enemy were remote. An empty convoy 
is very rarely attacked by the Boers ; they won't waste time 
and run risks over a thing of no practical value. A few 
snipers gave us a little variety now and then ; but they 
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were all detected and driven off, and otherwise the convoy 
was not molested. 

On the 1 8th, we arrived at Senekal, hoping to find stores 
there. Senekal is just a small and ordinary veldt town, 
squatting on the Zand River, a waterway by no means im- 
posing. The usual dingy collection of buildings — the 
inevitable church prominent — characteristic and uninspir- 
ing. Senekal, in short, is just one of the thousand places 
in South Africa of which nothing can be chronicled, no 
single point of picturesqueness or interest recalled. The 
Boers are a crude and serious people ; their virtues have no 
decorative quality, no glamour ; their very vices are swathed 
in the cerements of the rustiest respectability. Of the 
beautiful — at least as it touches the outer incidents and 
furnishings of life — they have no sense. They know no- 
thing of theories of ornament ; of the fine arts they are 
absolutely ignorant. Making due allowance for the lapse 
of years and the twists of circumstance, the typical Boer is 
as far removed from most of the sweetest things of the big 
world's central civilisation as Jacob was in his bachelor days. 
The Boer builds a house for a shelter, and is content with 
that ; artistic feelings and high ideals have no place in his 
world. He is — in temper and prejudice, if not always in 
practice — a Puritan ; but a Puritan case-hardened and 
illiterate. 

The town of Senekal was garrisoned when we were there ; 
but even Tommy in all his audacity could not break the 
spell of the town's primitive and eternal dullness. The 
place lies in a hollow amid high environing hills, and 
there's a bad drift at one end of it — a drift which caused us 
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irritating delay, even with empty waggons. We found no 
stores here, and were away again at six o'clock on the 
morning after our arrival. This was on the morning of 
Thursday, the igth. Judged by the blank in my diary, 
nothing happened until ten o'clock on the morning of 
Saturday, the 21st, when we reached Winburg. That day 
we strolled round town after stores. On Sunday we did 
some patrol work round and about, to protect our cattle, 
which were all turned out to graze. Meantime, stores 
being available, the waggons were loaded up. I might 
mention here, perhaps, that the rapidity with which a mili- 
tary convoy reaches a small town in South Africa, loads up, 
and is dispatched, is remarkable and business-like; there, 
is no flurry, no waste of time, no bungling 

We had picked up some unbroken horses on our nay 
down, and those of us who were not actually on guard put 
in our time on the Sunday we spent at Wmburg breakmg 
them in. Having broken in five or six, we prepared to take 
the others along with us, to be dealt with as opportunity 
permitted. But some supposed friendly Boer came in and 
claimed the horses, and as he demanded ^£20 a head we 
let him take them back — all except the half-dozen we had 
broken in, These we managed to secure, without payment. 
While we were breaking in these horses, one of them backed 
and fell on Trooper Viney, who sustained severe injuries, 
and has not yet fully recovered. Here, too, we got a 
hundred Argentine remounts for General Paget. They 
were not bad-looking horses for the work, but they proved 
absolutely useless. They were unbroken and unbreakable ; 
they would not be guided ; when they had had enough 
of it they would jib, and finally lie down and die : amazingly 
unsuitable brutes for any useful purpose under heaven. 
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Since we were at Winburg there have been one or two 
very sharp engagements there. The town is the terminus 
of a short line of railway branching from the main line 
from Cape Town to Pretoria : a bit bigger than Lindley 
and Bethlehem, but still a small and ordinary country 
place. The country away at the back of it is very suitable 
for Boer operations. 

It rained heavily on the Sunday night ; and on Monday 
morning we set out with our full convoy. We started damp 
and dispirited, and mounting that gradual outward slope 
progress was slow. Happily the day was fine. Sitting 
sodden round our wretched fires during the night before 
we had had no sleep to speak of, and the day's warmth 
cheered and invigorated us as our clothes dried on our 
backs. 

A word here as to the question of alcohol. Teetotallers 
are not plentiful at the front, and in the colonial corps 
they are mostly not heard of. But although spirits have a 
place in the rations as per regulations, spirits were issued 
very seldom as a matter of fact. This morning leaving 
Winburg, we got an issue of rum, being near a town ; and 
we appreciated it. Nothing to drink could be bought in 
Winburg, neither in the hotels nor elsewhere. I believe 
General Paget had instructed Colonel Barter to buy a 
little whisky ; but although the Colonel offered up to five 
pounds a bottle for it, it was not to be had. We were able 
to procure a few private stores — such as a few boxes of 
sardines and a few tins of jam — fairly reasonably, at rates 
not more than a hundred per cent, higher than the or- 
dinary market prices. We could get biscuits, too ; but no 
bread. Such few loaves as were available were snapped up 
by the garrison, who gave their orders a month or two ahead. 
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The return journey to Senekal was without untoward 
event or interest. We scouted widely, and met with no 

pp \ ea h d Senekal on the night of Tuesday, 

h 6 h V h d ^ ouble at the drift, and it was 

d k b f p d Marching with a full convoy, a 

bddf hd eisno end of a irksome and 

h Ts g b 

Am dm that night we again met with 

geadffily fidgur camp. This thing will seem 

g my d I p se to explain, at the risk of being 

d A b ^ P 11 over a space of, say, half a mile 
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enquiring; because the probability is that you'll circle 
round and pick up the same fire twice, and so be made to 
look foolish, You trust to luck. On this night a couple 
of our troopers suddenly stopped and coo-ee-d ; our men 
heard and answered ; and we were soon in camp. For 
some time after that we found the familiar coo-ee a most 
useful standby. Then it became too familiar. Tommy 
mastered it, and used it for purposes of devilment and 
mischief. When you coo-ee-d for your camp, he answered 
you from his ; if he succeeded in drawing you off j-our trail 
and irritating you profoundly no man could be better 
pleased than he. 
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We left Senekal for Slabbert's Nek the next morning^ 
On the 28th we heard distant guns on our right front. Up 
till then many of our men had been employed continuously 
rounding-up cattle to keep the teams up, many of the 
original oxen having knocked up. Progress was naturally 
very slow. When you are rounding up cattle away from 
your column in disturbed country you have to take care 
that you are not cut-off by some stray party of the enemy. 
But there are compensations. Working away from the 
column and off the beaten track, you come across farmhouses 
where you can get nice little lots of poultry, and so forth. 
One day, I remember, each of my fellows walked in with a 
goose. Some time later a Boer walked in also : an alleged 
friendly Boer, with a pass and what not. The geese, he 
said, where his. Restitution was impossible ; but the men 
were told that they must pay for the birds, and never do it 
again. They paid ; and they never did it again — till the 
next time. 

Well, on the 28th, as I said just now, we heard guns in 
the distance ; and presently we saw a few Boers skulking 
round the outskirts of our column. We kept them at a 
safe distance, however, and the convoy kept on its way. 
On Monday, the 30th, we arrived at Slabbert's Nek, and 
heard what had caused the firing. The Yorkshires and 
Munsters and others had forced the passage of the Nek, 
and driven the Boers back. It was rumoured that we had a 
large party of Boers surrounded ; but there was no certainty. 
Very shortly, however, all doubt was removed ; over five 
thousand Boers under General Prinsloo had surrendered — I 
think to General Hunter— only a few under Olivier getting 
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out. This was the largest capture made during the war, 
and it included Prinsloo himself. Unfortunately, De Wet 
and Steyn were not inside. A large numher of horses were 
captured. Of the priseners, two thousand five hundred 
went away with Clements in the direction of Kroonslad. 
General Paget had the remaining two thousand five hundred 
to take on to Winburg. 

The surrender took place on July 31st, We spent the 
first days of August about Slabbert's Nek, rounding-in 
cattle, often going considerahle distances afield. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SLABBERT'S nek to PRETORIA. 

Interview General Paget — Compliments and Orders — The British 

Officer — Two Types — Colonel Lloyd : An Appreciation — The 

Lemprieres — Prisoners on the March — ^Jottings from the Diary — 

Boer Women — The Psalms of David — Winburg — Fresh Horses — 

' Better Saddlery—Dust at Smaldeel — Off to Pretoria. 

On August 4th, Colonel Barter showed me a message he 
had received. He was to keep with him all the mounted 
men he had, but no Australians. Now, we were the only 
mounted men he had, and the only Australians ; the 
message touched my squadron in two directly opposite 
ways. I asked what was to be done, and Colonel Barter 
suggested that I had better ride over and see General 
Paget. 

I went to the General accordingly, and asked what we 
were to do. He said, " Oh, you must come along with us, 
most certainly. I have already heard from Colonel Barter 
what he thinks of your men, and I want your help to escort 
the prisoners. I have some more mounted men with me, 
but you can take up any position you like." Of course, I 
at once said we would take the right of the line, that 
being accounted the place of honour. 

1^ I met General Paget frequently. I always found him an 
easy man to approach. Direct and soldierly in his manner, 
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he is always alert to make the work as light for the men 
as possible. I know that a great deal has been said in 
Australia concerning the English officers in South Africa — 
much of it quite uncomplimentary. There has been a lot 
of thoughtless generalising from insufficient or mistaken 
premises. Soldiers — particularly volunteers on a first 
campaign — are a little prone to take a twisted view of the 
exception and pillory it as the rule. In my own experience 
I found that there were two distinct classes of English 
officers in South Africa : (i) the men on the fighting-line 
and (z) those of a different type who get billets on the 
railways as railway-staff officers. I found the officers on 
the fighting-line in almost every instance genuinely good 
fellows, easy to work and to fraternise with. I don't know 
what Ihey thought of us ; but we could not help admiring 
their tact and adaptableness, the leniency they were always 
ready to show to partially trained men not accustomed or 
inured to the regular army discipline. 

But the railway-staff officers, as a rule, were very hard to 
get on with. Here you found the unpopular men of the 
messes, more than ever out of favour. They put a lot of 
red-tapeism into their methods ; they seemed to be indus- 
triously anxious to throw needless difficulties in our way ; 
their manner was offensive. I judge no man, being con- 
tent to state facts. These officers on the railway may have 
been smart ; their hearts may have been in the right place ; 
but we did not get on with them — they grated on the 
Australian temperament. Later on we met some good 
fellows on the railways ; but I take it that these were men 
who had been wounded on the field and moved down. 
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The fact seemed to be that the best men remained with the 
regiments till wounds or sickness incapacitated them. 
When a man was not liked — and perhaps, in rarer in- 
stances, not trusted — by his brother officers the regiment 
was only too glad to be rid of him, whilst unwilling to part 
with popular men. 

Of what, for the purposes of illustration, I may call the 
good type of British officer, I cannot name a better ex- 
ample than Colonel Lloyd. We first met him at Winburg, 
when we were on the business detailed in the foregoing 
chapter. He was in command at Winburg — O.C. of the 
West Riding Light Infantry, a fine and agreeable body ot 
men. Get good officers, and you'll mostly have good men, 
in ordinary circumstances good qualities being happily as 
infectious as bad among men under discipline. The easiest 
rebuttal of any silly sweeping denunciation of the British 
officer lies in the fact that the British rank-and-file is, as a 
whole, sterling good stuff. This army has stamped the 
brand of its superiority on centuries of varied history ; and 
I for one am unable to believe that the army has deterio- 
rated. Anyhow, Colonel Lloyd was a good officer, com- 
manding men who were worthy of him. He rode over to 
our camp, and with comradely courtesy made particular 
enquiry as to whether we wanted anything. This was no 
empty courtesy, for we wanted a lot. He made an ap- 
pointment with me for nine o'clock that night — the night 
of our Saturday in Winburg. He introduced me then to 
the Provost-Marshal, instructing him to give us, so far as 
his powers went, whatever we wanted. " Do that," he said, 
" and I will sign the papers." I met Lloyd several times 
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afterwards. He never changed from what I first found 
him : a iruo Rriiish soldier, and an estimable English 
gentleman. He wore Egyptian medals, and he knew all 
that was necessary to be known of his honourable service. 
Later on, he gave us valuable advice for the benefit of 
Lieutenant Wylly, when Wylly was about to take up his 
Imperial commission. On November 29th, Colonel Lloyd 
fell in action at Rhenoster Kop, and his death was a 
cause of sincere grief to all of us. He was shot at 
the head of his men, while leading a gallant charge 
across the open. He lived bravely and he died well ; and 
I — ^who, after all, only had the privilege of knowing him 
slightly — take pleasure in the writing of these rough notes, 
if only for the opportunity it affords me of making this 
statement. 

Another pleasant Britisher of the good type was Lieu- 
tenant Lempriere, who wts related in some way to the 
family of Lemprieres who once lived in Hobart, and are 
now settled in Melbourne. A Miss Lempriere of the same 
connection was out on servite with the Victorian nursing 
sisterhood. 

Emerging from this maze of digression, I get 
back to my dates, and the march of the prisoners with 
Paget's column. The Boers were divided into companies, 
each company in charge of a captured Boer officer, 
generally a field-cornet. Before the march commenced, 
General Paget called up these officers and addressed them. 
The fortune of war, he said, had made them prisoners. 
As soon as the war was over, they would be allowed to go 
back to fheir farms. Meantime, he informed them of the 
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conditions they must subscribe to. If the prisoners made 
any attempt to break away, his men had instructions to 
fire into the brown of them. Any man detected in an 
attempt to escape would in any case be shot. 

The Boers seemed to accept the inevitable readily 
enough. I fancy that they imagined that they would just 
be taken into Winburg, granted passes, and permitted to 
resume their ordinary occupations. However that may be, 
the prisoners were formed up in fours. On each flank, at 
a distance of two yards, in a long single file, trudged our 
poor Tommies, with fixed bayonets. Outside that, we 
Tasmanians formed the right flank, from five to six hundred 
yards further out. The left flank was formed by the other 
mounted men of the column. 

The Boers were pretty much of a type, the prevailing 
type of that wide countryside : rough, bearded, uncouth, 
thick-set fellows, with a strong family resemblance. Some 
of them were very communicative, and gave us their opinion 
of the convoy to Lindley — the one we Australians escorted 
out from Kroonstad. It seems that the Boers had made 
sure of getting that convoy, and had been much disap- 
pointed by their failure. They had entered on a long 
period of disappointment, had they but known it. And 
here I may as well resort for a little to unadorned quota- 
tions from the Diary. 

August 4. — Saw General Paget in the morning ; compli- 
mented on the form and discipline of the Tasmanians, and 
ordered to remain with the column. Chose our position — 
the right flank. Left at 10 a.m. with convoy of prisoners. 
Paused for three hours in the middle of the day ; country, 
ordinary rolling veldt. Boers behave well. Camped at farm 
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known as Brank's Spruit. Fonned square, and issued 
rations to the prisoners. Some of them travel in Cape- 
carts ; but mostly mounted. Occasionally during the day 
Boer women have driven in desiring to see husbands and 
brothers, and so forth. They were allowed in. Women 
of the ordinary veldt type, sturdy and unbeautiful, not 
bashful. Closely guarded line round prisoners, we taking 
our share of the guard work. After nightfall the prisoners 
began to sing. Surely devotion was never before so 
dolorous of sound ! Always psalms : everlasting melan- 
choly monotone, slow as a dirge. Human endurance has 
limits, and we were compelled at last to tell them to go to 
sleep. 

August 5. — Horses taken out to grass at daylight. Grazing 
goes on in an extended square, one Boer to four horses. 
Off at nine o'clock ; paused at noon ; no incidents, no 
novelty. Oft' again at three; camped at dusk. More 
psalms. Surely David never foresaw this sort of thing ! 

August 6. — March continued. Nothing fresh ; just the same 
flat routine : the one thing conspicuously absent the 
romance of war. More music at night. 

August 7. — Arrived at Senekal this afternoon. We closed in 
round the prisoners as we marched through the town. 
Saw some Boer women crying. Unusual thing ; probably 
townswomen. One unsentimental Tommy broke from the 
line and shook one of these Niobes. "You bloomin* 
well might cry ! " he said. ** Look wot they *ave done to 
we ! " Camped on the far side of the drift. 

August 9. — Nothing worthy of note yesterday. Arrived here 
at Winburg at three o'clock this afternoon. Camped out- 
side, at a place known as the Racecourse : no grand-stand 
or anything of the sort. The General promises me some 
of the Boer horses. 

August 10. — On the go at daylight aft^r those promised 
horses. Boers greatly cast down at having to hand over 
their mounts. A hustling game of grab, ever}'body 
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clamouring for a horse. We managed to change some of 
our saddlery. The Boers had captured a lot of Yeomanry, 
and had their saddles — ^very suitable for veldt work. Our 
own Tasmanian saddles have proved a poor lot. We got 
eighty horses, and have discarded everything sore-backed 
or knocked-up. The new mounts are country ponies, with 
a big strain of Arab in them : apparently well-fitted for 
the work. Prisoners handed over to the garrison for en- 
trainment to Cape Town. Infantry of our column left by 
train for Smaldeel. We Tassies, with the other mounteds, 
started for the same destination across country with the 
empty convoy. Camped on the veldt. 

August ii. — Reached Smaldeel at ii a.m. Blowing a per- 
fect hurricane ; dust almost blinding. Hung about the 
station till two o'clock, awaiting orders. Understand 
that we are bound for Pretoria. 

August 12. — In camp all day. 

August 14. — Left Smaldeel by train at four o'clock. Reached 
here (Kroonstad) at ten o'clock this morning. There is a 
hospital here, and two of the doctors invited me and 
other Tasmanian officers to lunch. Saw Firth and Jones 
and one or two other wounded Australians. Firth far 
from well ; his case considered serious. Managed to make 
room for two of the doctors to go on with us to Elands- 
fontein. They are thankful, as they had been trying to 
get through for eight days. 

August 15. — Left at seven o'clock in the morning. Arrived 
at Elandsfontein 10.30 at night. Slow, uninteresting 
journey. Reach Pretoria early to-morrow. 
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At about 9.30 on the morning of August i6th, we steamed 
into Pretoria. We got our horses out at once, gave them 
a drink all round, and put on their nosebags. This was 
barely done when a staff-officer came up to me. He 
wanted to know what had happened to keep us so long 
coming up. Also, he intimated that Lord Roberts was 
waiting for the Tasmanians to march past him : would we 
be ready in half-an-hour ? I stuck out for an extra quarter, 
and got it. Truth to tell, we were by no means a presen- 
table crowd. We had not had a wash for days ; the rough- 
and-tumble of our veldt experience had knocked off the 
varnish ; and to cap all we had been for days in the 
open trucks of the troop-train, and it happens that a 
troop-train in South Africa furnishes about the dirtiest 
mode of travel yet discovered. We had very little time 
-to freshen up. We had to get the horses saddled, the 
waggons taken out and the baggage put on, and then to 
form up for the march past. It was a scramble ; but we 
got away from the station by the appointed time. We 
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went three hundred yards or so, and then halted for a 
minute while Lord Roberts was informed that we were 
on our way. The great General, accompanied by his wife 
and daughter and his staff, came down to the gate of his 
grounds, and at the word " Walk march ! " my men were oflT 
as one man. The Tasmanians had no reason to fear the 
rivalry of any troops in South Africa ; but their dress and 
appearance gave unmistakable evidence that they had been 
on the veldt. They were not in form for church-parade. 
There was a variety of rig, as to hats and helmets. Where 
a man had lost one hat he had got another, and among us 
we had a very odd collection by this time. Then, although 
we had only been a short time out, we had slept in our 
clothes, and that means bursted stitches and frayed cloth, 
always. Some of the men had handkerchiefs tied round 
their trousers to keep the useful garments together. Then 
our bridles were defective. In the majority of cases, the 
spare rein had been converted into a sling for the rifle, as 
proper slings were never issued to us. In many ways we 
were a most discreditable lot of nondescripts. 

However, we went by, and I don't suppose our ap- 
pearance troubled anybody very much ; the big khaki 
splash across South Africa was everjrwhere pretty dingy by 
this time. I took up my position on Lord Roberts's right and 
saw the men go by. I have reason to be proud of that march 
past ; every line was perfect. The General questioned me 
briefly as to the men's health — asking where we had been, 
and so on. Next he admired the horses, and asked if they 
were the mounts we had brought out. I said. No : they were 
nearly all Boer horses. On this he complimented me on 
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the soldierly appearance and steadiness of the men. I 
took that compliment at its value ; by this lime these 
Tasmanians were as smart and brisk a body of horse as 
any in South Africa. That was a fact that no irregularity 
or defects of outfit could disguise. 

Of my brief internew n-ith Lord Roberts nothing remains 
to be recorded. Just as he had been described to us we 
found him ; a very alert and wiry little man, bearing the 
marks of his vast responsibility. His manner bad in it 
everything that was admirable ; you saw that his gentle 
courtesy and kindliness were inbred. You have only to see 
Lord Roberts once in order to understand the wealth of 
the soldiers' affection for him. 

Vou will understand that this march past was made 
particularly pleasant to us in several ways. We marched 
as Tasmanians, and not as Australians merely. If we had 
stayed with the remainder of the regiment we should 
have been one squadron of Australians. Being by ourseh-es, 
we had our little show entirely to ourselves. I believe 
that all the irregular corps marched by the General in a 
similar way when first they arrived in Pretoria. We made 
the most we could of our opportunity, Following the men 
came the two waggons ; after the waggons my Cape-cart, 
driven by a black boy who for the moment fully believed 
himself to be the person of moat consequence in South 
Africa. 

We matched about a mile, skirting the town. We saw 
the rest of General Paget's brigade ; all making active 
preparations to move out. The General rode over to us at 
once. He said he was sorry there had been any cause of 
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delay, but that we must get out straightway. We were 
somewhat sorry ourselves, for this constant rushing of 
things did not tend to increase our comfort I may say 
that we should have got through to Pretoria with the rest 
of Paget's men, had it not been for a railway-staff officer. 
It seemed that this officer had no precise orders to send 
any Tasmanians up to Pretoria ; wherefore, after the irrita- 
ting manner of his kind, he delayed us as much as 
possible. 

General Paget said that the guns would move out later 
in the day — at about two o'clock ; and if we could manage 
it, we must be ready to go along with them. Meantime 
we bad to look after the men's kit-bags and one thing and 
another we had brought on. So far these kits had not 
been opened, and as we should have to leave them in 
Pretoria, it was necessary to find some place to stow them 
in. There seemed no place in Pretoria that we could rent 
or arrange for. In the end we put up a tent, stowed the 
kits, and left two men in charge. We did not get at those 
bags to do anything with them until well on towards the 
end of October. We got them at Waterval, and eventually 
sent them down to Cape Town to get rid of them. We 
could not carry them round with us ; we had no proper 
place to store them ; they were a nuisance. 

We moved out with the guns and spare ammunition at 
three o'clock, going north-west towards Wonderboompoort. 
It was dark that night long before we got into camp, as we 
had to pass an exceptionally bad drift. The suburbs of 
Pretoria extend no distance, and you get into the open 
country long before you pass the range of hills that rings 
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the city. The river that runs through the Woiiderboom 
gorge is difficult to cross, having very steep greasy banks 
on which your animals can get no purchase. We were a 
long time getting the convoy through, and then found that 
we were considerably mixed up. We did not know what 
our destination was ; we had simply moved out and followed 
the earher convoy. Late that evening, after sitting down 
for some time waiting for our waggons, we found that we 
were with the wrong column. We had to stay by General 
Paget, and instead of that we were following some other 
mounted men who were going farther afield. We came 
back on our tracks, and found our way to a place near the 
Racecourse ; it was eleven o'clock before we got camped. 
Here rations were issued for the follomng day ; but it was 
not long before we turned in. The fort was onlyjust above 
us, so no outposts were required. We moved out the next 
morning at six, Colonel Howard of the Yeomanry being 
apparently in charge of the mounted men with the column. 
This was the first time we met Colonel Howard; but we 
were destined to see a good deal of him before we were 
through, When we moved out, the Colonel asked us 
Tasmanians to take the advance-guard ; saying that we 
should be likely to know more about the work than his 
own men : although they had probably been in the country 
longer than we had. After scouting about for a bit we 
wheeled round to the right and followed the range of hills 
to the north of Pretoria. 

As we went along, one or two farms were destroyed, by 
order of the General. This was the Tasmanians' first intro- 
duction Co this sort of work, It was not pleasant work; but 
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war is mostly quite unpleasant business, and it was neces- 
sary. These particular houses belonged to men who were 
well-known to be bitterly antagonistic against the British. 
Up till then no farms had been destroyed, except such as 
belonged to Boer leaders. The houses we destroyed 
were all empty, the owners being probably away on com- 
mando. There was no wanton destruction. If a. house 
was remote, or inconveniently situated, it was fired and 
destroyed. If it was sufficiently close to the city the 
furniture was sent to Pretoria and there disposed of. Where 
the women remained in the houses the places were allowed 
to stand. At a later stage the women were frequently 
found starving, begging to be taken away. 

That day we sighted some Boers who had thrown up 
Sanger s or earthworks on the top of a kopje ; I suppose 
there would be about two hundred of them. They retired 
when they saw our advance-guard working round their 
flank. We went up to the hill, and were about to retire 
when we found the Boers returning to the attack with the 
evident intention of trying to surround us. I only had 
twelve men in that position, the others being further to the 
right. I was with the twelve on top of the kopje. I sent 
for Colonel Howard, and he came over at once. We decided 
how many men we would require, and I offered to send a 
galloper for them. " No," said the Colonel ; " I'll go 
myself." He went. He was a good rider, and a hard man 
on his horse. 

The Colonel brought up the remainder of the advance- 
guard with a pom-pom. The pom-pom has been a very 
useful weapon in this war. The Boers had the gun first. 
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but the British very soon adopted it. It has no water- 
jacket, but is otherwise a sort of large edition of the Maxim. 
It mostly throws a 2 lb. shot, which is fused to explode when it 
strikes the ground. The gun has an effective range of from 
3000 to 4000 yards ; the rifle is no good at anything over 
2000. With a pom-pom in ordinary circumstances you can 
keep an enemy out of rifle-range. It is a nasty venomous 
weapon, the pom-pom, and sometimes spits out destruction 
with remarkable regularity and eff'ect. When you notice 
one pom-pom shell land near you, you can be pretty certain 
that eight or nine more have already left the gun and will 
be along with as Uttle delay as possible. I should say that 
the Boers like the pom-pom no more than we do — when it 
happens to be in the enemy's hands. It has an unmistak- 
able note, too ; whence its name. When you once get 
accustomed to the neighbourhood of pom-poms you never 
-confuse them with anything else under heaven. On this 
occasion the gun was very useful to us, and the Boers were 
50on cleared out, with no casualties on our side. 

That night we retired inside one of the numerous passes, 
Derderpoort, and camped. The Tasmanians' waggons had 
not turned up, and we were pretty sick and sorry ; no 
blankets, and nothing to eat. However, some Yeomanry near 
lis had some very good things stowed away in a Cape-cart, 
and they invited our officers over to join them. We had 
lost our shyness by this time, and did not wait for a second 
invitation. Our hosts were heartily kind and comradely, 
and the pleasantness of our recollection of that night is 
due to more than the good supper they gave us. We saw 
a great deal of them afterwards : they were kind and 
particularly genial with us at all times. 
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During the next month we had a lively and fatiguing 
time. We were constantly under the fire of the enemy ; 
pretty well every day brought its contribution of experience 
in the shape of small engagements. During this month, 
too, we got away from the clear type of veldt we had grown 
accustomed to in the Orange River Colony. As will be 
seen presently. 

The arrangement had been that we should have a few 
days' spell here at Derderpoort ; but news came in that 
De Wet was trying to junction with General Grobelaar 
commando, and we were ordered out. Accordingly, we 
marched out of Derderpoort next day, on the morning of 
the 1 8th August. It was about eight o'clock in the 
morning when we set out, trekking towards Waterval. 
About noon we crossed the railway at de Onderstepoort, a 
point about half-way between Waterval and Pretoria. So 
far we met with no opposition. We Tasmanians formed 
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the advance-guard, with a few men thrown out on each 
flank and in the rear ; in fact, Colonel Lloyd, of the West 
Ridings, who was in command of the column, relied on us 
to do the scouting outside his other cavalry — principally 
Yeomanry. 

On reaching de Onderstepoort our advance-guard came 
in touch with a strong party of Boers, Our column 
pushed up, and during that whole afternoon a heavy 
exchange of fire went on. Things were very warm, and I 
was somewhat anxious about my boys. The Tasmanians 
were always eager to be in the thick of things ; and now, 
as the several troops started out under the various officers, 
I did not know what further orders they might receive, or 
what needless risks they might be running. A command- 
ing officer so situated cannot wander over a big area 
looking for his men without a certain and considerable 
risk to himself. Of course, whenever it may be necessary, 
he does it ; otherwise he keeps under cover— as everybody 
else does who is not a fool. The risks are big enough, 
even then. I remember that on this particular afternoon 
there \yas among the Boer guns one 40-pounder, splendidly 
masked. This gun they were using against us with great 
accuracy. I had come in from the left rear, where a strong 
party of the enemy had worked round and was now 
attempting an attack on us from that quarter. I reported 
the occurrence to Colonel Lloyd, who immediately sent 
out some infantry companies to repel the attack. I then 
dismounted, together \vith Trumpeter Turner, who shared 
a biscuit and a drink of water with me. This very scant 
refreshment duly disposed of, we moved away forty yards 
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or so. Just then there was a thud and a rattle : a shell 
had plumped into the very spot we had just vacated. It 
would have added disturbing variety to the scant refresh- 
ment had it come a little earlier. 

From this very rough sketch of an afternoon's employ- 
ment you may construct an idea of many similar afternoons. 
The enemy was dogged and vicious, and gave us every 
possible sort of trouble. This afternoon by the railway 
there were casualties in our column ; but I cannot remem- 
ber who suffered ; the Tasmanians did not, and I was duly 
thankful. 

Another t)^ical incident, in lighter vein. That night 
Trooper Clark brought a shell into camp. It had fallen 
adjacent to him ; but, as the fuse had broken short off, it 
had not burst. There was no means of extracting the 
broken fuse, and as there is no sense in carrying around a 
live shell in a rough campaign, I was forced to decide that 
Clark must abandon his curio. A little thing like that 
getting to work in our waggon would have made no end of 
a mess. We handed the thing over to the C.I.V. battery, 
and the C.I.V. shoved it in one of their ammunition- 
waggons, and afterwards took it to England. 

As night drew on the Boers retired, and we went into 
camp. Here other troops from Pretoria joined us ; with them 
troopers Flemming and D' Alton of Ours. The troopers 
brought in a mail-bag : the first home-letters we had 
received since leaving Hobart. We had all turned-in ; but 
when the word was passed that letters had arrived every 
man was up in a second. Needless to say, it did not take 
long for any of us to dress. We had just rolled ourselves 
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up, each in his blanket ; we wore all our clothes, even to 
OUT boots. Most of us, it is true, had made a concession 
to rooted ideas by taking off our spurs ; but some of us 
had not even gone that length. There is nothing unusual 
in all that. On the veldt you have your day-dress for your 
night-attire. The one variation consists in the fact that 
you wear a blanket by night ; while by day, whenever the 
sun is powerful, the men occasionally take off their tunics. 

Behold us, then, tumbled but respectable, dingy but 
dressed, in that dim light all clamorous for our letters ! 
Light, indeed, there was none, save such as a flickering 
candle gave. I think I have mentioned before that the 
typical all-covering darkness of the veldt is almost greasy 
in its consistency. The candle blew out more than once, 
sorely taxing our scanty supply of matches. Finally, the 
letters were sorted and distributed ; but after one longing 
glance, the reading of them had to be deferred till day- 
break. 

Next morning, those letters read and enjoyed, saw us 
off again for Waterval. There was open country before us 
now, and we Tasmanians of the advance-guard, ferreting 
on ahead, soon found the Boers placed to bar our progress. 
They quickly retired before the fire of our artillery, which 
had been strengthened by the addition of two s-inch guns 
from Pretoria. All that day there was continuous irritating 
sniping on our flanks, necessitating watchfulness and 
caution. Nevertheless, at a late hour in the afternoon we 
found ourselves in camp at Waterval, inspecting the net- 
work of wire entanglements which had served to keep the 
British prisoners surrounded until Pretoria had fallen to 
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the British arms. Then cavalry had pushed forward and 
cut the wires, liberating those unfortunates. Ill-housed, 
ill-fed, ill-tended, they had a very rough time for months. 
Boer humanity was a negligible quantity, at any rate at the 
beginning of the war. Stories come from reliable sources 
of ill-treatment and disgraceful negligence of British sick 
within the wires at Waterval; and some of these stories 
tend to show that Boer spite and callousness can be 
utterly mean and squalid and disgraceful. Anyhow, the 
cavalry came up, the wires were cut, the prisoners were 
released ; all save a few that had been removed to Middle- 
burg. Mind you, the prisoners' troubles were not yet 
altogether over. It is twelve or fourteen miles by the 
most direct route to Pretoria. The train conveying the 
liberated men ran continuously on the single line ; but 
even so it could only take a few at a time, and many had 
to walk. Nor, on arrival at Pretoria, whether they walked 
or rode, were things too pleasant. The bitterly needed 
food was not at first to be had. Some of the men were 
too weak and ill to so much as look for it, but lay down 
where they were dumped, and trusted to Providence to pull 
them through till next day's issue of a scanty ration. 
There must be no mistake about all this ; there was no 
lack of sympathy with these men, and Lord Roberts occas- 
ionally has almost too much of a heart ; fact is that you 
simply cannot get away from the grim realities of war* 
Lord Roberts's force, on entering Pretoria, had brought very 
few supplies, and trains with extra stores had so far not 
arrived. For the present the men from Waterval could 
only hope for one day's rations at the most. 
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While I think of it, there is one thing that has always 
seemed strange to me in the Army regulations as to 
rations. When you are on service you may have been on 
short commons — no matter how short — for days ; but you 
can never draw back rations. You get your day's allow- 
ance. You are probably still hungry when you have 
despatched it ; but you can get no more till next day. In 
the case of the men I do not think so much of this ; 
because they can often do a bit for themselves, and they 
have tongues and come across others who are often glad 
enough to help them over their lean time. It is very 
different with the poor troop-horse, and I want to speak a 
word of intercession for him. I have come into a depot 
after a trek when the horses have had their feed allowance 
cut down from ten to four pounds of oats daily. Now, I 
think that if a horse had simply no work at all to do, he 
would starve on ten pounds of oats a day ; he wants some- 
thing else to fill up his hide. The British Army has yet to 
learn what good chaff really is — such chaff as we feed our 
horses with in Tasmania. Give a horse ten pounds of 
oats a day, and you merely fill one corner of his stomach ; 
give him four pounds, and you starve him absolutely. 
When a hoise has been on four pounds and you get him 
to a depot, concessions should be made in his favour. 
You don't help him much by merely putting a bare day's 
allowance of ten pounds into him. He is safe to be dog- 
poor, for he has been doing hard work on much below the 
meagre standard allowance. He should get as much as he 
can eat during the short time he is near a depot. If the 
horses had been built up every now and again in this way 
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it would have done much to lessen the enormous and 
pitiful loss of horse-flesh during the war, and proportion- 
ately much to strengthen the practical efficiency of the 
mounted forces. 
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It seemed that we were not to get much rest at Waterval. 
General Orders were that all mounted men were to take 
five days' rations on their waggons, and be prepared to 
march at any moment. Here at Waterval I procured 
another waggon in exchange for the light vehicle I had 
previously picked up. I got a fresh team of mules, too ; 
but this was not managed without a lot of running about, 
and it was after one o'clock in the morning before the 
waggons were loaded. Then I snatched an hour's sleep. 
We were to march at 2.30. For me the hour came 
speedily enough. It was cold and dark and miserable — a 
clammy frost and a thick mist — when we marched out of 
Waterval. Soon after we started a halt was called. We 
dismounted, and sat on the frosty ground, not pleased ; it 
was the sort of morning that makes movement pleasant. 
The cause of this stoppage I never quite knew ; but a re- 
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port spread that a gun or an ammunition-waggon had gone 
over an embankment — just what one might expect in that 
thick darkness. However that may be, we got on even- 
tually, and as the day broke we began to take up our 
appointed positions. Half the Tasmanians, with Wylly 
and Sale, were on the right flank ; the other half, with 
myself and Walters, on the left. We had a sharp engage- 
ment that morning, which lasted up till noon. The 
Yeomanry had one officer killed and several troopers 
wounded. 

General Baden-Powell joined us at this place. In his 
column were a large number of Australians, many of whom 
were of those who had won conspicuous fame at Eland's 
River. It was quite the best and bravest bit of work done 
by Australians in South Africa, and we are justified in our 
proper pride that we were able to send such men to uphold 
the Empire's cause in that vexed country. The glamour 
of some deeds fades with the moment's enthusiasm they 
evoke ; the incident at Eland's River will retain an honoured 
place in the annals of what has certainly not been an in- 
glorious war. As we Tasmanians have other reasons to 
know. 

After an hour or so these Australians pushed on. We 
moved on also, but farther to the right. Here we came 
into an unfamiliar sort of country — ^bush-veldt. We could 
not see far in any direction, and it was necessary to push 
out the scouts and be wary, searching every inch of ground 
and scrap of cover well in order that our convoy could 
come through in safety. While thus employed, we Tas- 
manians came upon a nest of the enemy, and had a sharp 
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engagement. Trooper Cooper was badly wounded ; but 
apart from that, we escaped without loss, the Boers contin- 
ually retiring as we advanced. 

As night came on, Colonel Hickman rode over to us, 
and after a few questions, informed me that we were to 
form a part of his cavalry force, and asked me to call later 
at his camp and get instructions. I did so, and was told 
that we were to be in the advance on the morrow. Then 
I returned to our own lines, and was soon asleep. 

This was the first time that I had seen Colonel Hick- 
man ; but we were to see a good deal of him during the 
next few months. He had come to distinction in Egypt, 
being honourably concerned, I think, in the capture of that 
redoubtable rascal the Mahdi. I never wish to serve 
under a better soldier or a pleasanter officer. The 
members of his staff, too, were always kind and considerate 
to the Tasmanians, warm in appreciation of anything 
decent that we did. Colonel Mittford, Brigade Officer, 
and Captain Brown are particularly prominent in my recol- 
lections of this time. Brown, I am sorry to say, was 
afterwards severely wounded. I do not know whether he 
still lives ; but I hope so ; we got on well while we were 
together. 

Before daylight (August 21st) we were ready to start, 
and pushed on. General Baden-Powell was hard at it all 
day on our left, working through to Pienaars River. On 
the right we met with no opposition to speak of, and made 
slow but certain progress. We went into camp early that 
afternoon, and after a while the convoy came lumbering in, 
in an extended line. It was not until a late hour that the 
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camp was quiet. The camp was about six miles this side 
of the Pienaars River bridge, and well before daylight we 
Tasmanians were in the advance, ready to make a 
move forward so soon as there was a glimmer of light. 
The glimmer came, and we started. Very soon the men 
began to make remarks. What an awful country ! Of 
course, we scouts had to keep away from the track, and the 
stuff we had to worm our way through came as nearly as 
possible to being impenetrable— one dense abominable mass 
of thorny scrub. Be it noted also that they grow thorns in 
South Africa ; here was no question of hawthorn-bushes : 
by comparison, prickly pears would be a trifling circum- 
stance. The thorns of these beastly thickets would be 
about three inches long, with penetrating points protruding 
all ways at once, abominably strong, hard as tempered steel. 
The horses did not like it ; it would be difficult to judge 
which hurt them most, the spurs or the prickles. The 
poor brutes were simply scared ; at times they would stand 
trembling, frightened to put one foot in front of another. 
By dint of spur and voice they would finally be urged on a 
little farther, and finally we got through. This horrid 
thicket stretched for about a mile ; then the country got a 
little clearer, but by no means open. About nine o'clock 
we reached Pienaars River. General Baden-PowelFs 
column was just moving out as we got there. 

We camped here, and the Tasmanians took up positions 
at various points on a radius of a mile and a half round 
the camp as outposts. We had barely done this when we 
were ordered into camp again, as the orders were that we 
were to proceed to Warmbad without delay. Warmbad 
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was then distant about twenty-six miles. By noon we got 
away. The country was fairly open now, and grew clearer 
as we went on. The gun-horses trotted for two or three 
miles at a stretch, and the Tasmanians out on the flank 
had to do the same. If we cantered we went too fast; if we 
waited we went too slow. That jog-trot is particularly tiring. 

About four o'clock we came up with General Baden- 
Powell, who was hotly engaged with a force of the enemy 
2500 strong outside Warmbad. We exchanged fire until it 
was dark. We secured thirty prisoners, but the rest of the 
commando with General Grobelaar retired on to the hills 
towards Nylstroom. Warmbad consists of one big hotel and 
two or three small houses ; we camped just outside. We went 
into camp cold and hungry. We had got hold of a hag of 
crushed maize, and now made porridge. The frost was 
bitterly sharp, and we lay round our miserable fires as close 
as wecould get. Wylly and myself buttoned our two coats 
together, and rolling ourselves op in them fared fairly well. 
The men did the best they could under the dispiriting cir- 
cumstances, each for himself. I saw Trooper Storey put 
his head into a biscuit box, the only extra covering he 
could get to tempt sleep withal. It was just the kind of 
bivouac a man would not voluntary undertake for diversion. 

Next day (August Z3rd) we were out at daylight, but saw 
no signs of the enemy. After trekking about for a bit we 
went into camp again, and threw out outposts. The out- 
posts were kept out all night, and at ten o'clock next 
morning we Tasmanians were sent out to the north, as the 
column was under orders for Nylstroom. Our duty was to 
ascertain whether the road was held by the enemy. Now the 
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only way to find that out is to go and look; and if the enemy 
is there the first indication you have of his presence is the 
crack of a rifle and the swish of a bullet. That first bullet 
is the precursor of a swarm of them. They come on in 
quick time ; and as your object is gained, you get back to 
cover with all speed, if you can. Sometimes you cannot, 
for although you are exposed, the enemy is firing with cool 
precision from cover. On this particular day as we made 
back, Trooper Butcher was severely wounded, and my pony 
got a hole through his neck. My mount did not fall, and 
we got back. 

About noon the column came up. It was expedient for the 
G^eneral to know where the enemy was, so it became neces- 
sary for us to draw the fire again. We went out on that 
mission, and we were soon hard at it. The enemy opened on 
us, and we stood to it, and held the position. A mounted 
squadron was sent out from the column to support us. 
They came along in our rear, saw us firing, decided that 
we were the Boers, and opened a reckless fire on us. 
Things were pretty warm and very irritating. My men 
got seriously annoyed. I ran back towards the squadron, 
stood on a stone, and yelled to them. A few bullets came 
buzzing about my ears ; then the men of the squadron saw 
their mistake and came up, apologising in a very gentle- 
manly manner. They were honestly sorry, and we laughed 
the matter over. Still, they nearly potted some of us. A 
man expects death by a Boer bullet as a possible contin- 
gency of each day*s work ; but I imagine that if a man was 
killed by a friend's blunder it would be a real shock to his 
feelings. I said so. 
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Th s pass was very strongly held by the Boers, and it 
was pla n that there was very serious work before us. In 
the e c rcumstances three hundred of the Austrahan 
Bushmen v. tl Ceneral Baden- Powell's column — the men 
son e of whom as noted just now, distinguished themselves 
at Ela id s r er — d d one of the boldest things I saw done 
bj ai) Br t sh tr ops. They dismounted, and charged the 
pass on loot. 'W e formed up on their left. The country 
was difficult ; but these well-plucked Austrahans, with 
plenty of extension between man and man, could not be 
stopped. The heights were gained, and the enemy dis- 
lodged. It was an audaeious piece of work, and the 
more remarkable in that not one Australian was hit. 
That is the advantage of a wide line. The Boers saw that 
the men were determined to get through, and knew that if 
they were to make good their retreat they nuiiit get away at 
once. They got. 

The General did not think it advisable to take the guns 
into this tangled country, and we retired, going by a longer 
but more open route. We continued our march that night 
until eleven, and got into camp. After a halt of a couple 
of hours or so, reveille was sounded, and we got away by 
three. By noon next day we struck the Pietersburg line at 
a point a few miles north of Nylstroom, and went into 
camp. We expected an attack from the north, and were 
on outpost all that night ; but nothing happened. 

Next day we moved back towards the town, and we 
Tasmanians had the honour of forming the escort to 
General Baden-Powell as he entered Nylstroom. 
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We destroyed a lot of Boer rifles and ammunition at 
Nylstroom, and left for Warmbad again at six o'clock next 
morning. We returned the way we had come, and after 
a tedious march arrived at Warmbad at seven o'clock that 
night. Next day General Baden-Powell left his column 
and set off" for Cape Town. Before going, he addressed 
his men. He told them that the war would not last more 
than a tew days longer. The General was not a true 
prophet for once, at anyrate. We remained at Warmbad 
under Colonel Hickman, while General Plumer went away 
with his Bushmen after prisoners and cattle. 

Warmbad, or Warmbath, is so named from the natural 
hot springs that abound in the neighbourhood. This was 
the fashionable watering-place of the Transvaal before the 
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war The £,''^'it bathing establishment of the place is 
sumptuously fitted ind there is 1 \ery comfortable hoti.1 
adjoining, \\e had % day off on Augu';t 28th and had a 
bath These hot baths are luxurious and all the rest of it 
and if one could end up with a good cold shower would 
be perfectly en]0>'ible As it was they cleansed but did 
not wholly invigorate I cannot sij whit the ttrift of the 
bathinjj-establishment was W e took lur biths for nothing, 
on military pnnciples 

For 1 couple of da)s we rested onlj doing our proper 
shire of outpost dutj our first rest since hnding But 
on the 30th of August ill the Tismaniiiis went out on 
patrol We succeeded in lociting the Boer kai,er which 
was about fourteen miles out on the back of 1 range of 
hills On raurning I reported the position and stated 
that I considered it unsafe for a small party of men to 
visit that district We disco\ered while out on patrol that 
somewhere about a hundred and fifty natnes out back were 
armed with Martini-Henry rifles, which they had used 
with effect against another tribe, whose cattle they had 
stolen and wanted to sell to the British Government. 

On the 31st August we left camp at 3.30 a.m. in the 
hope of surprising some Boers about twelve miles out 
before daylight. But daylight came too soon for us, and 
we returned to camp. During the day information came 
in that the Boers had been waiting for us, strongly en- 
trenched in the position we hoped to surprise. On which 
showing it seems that it was well for us that daylight came 
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On September ist twenty of our men under Lieutenant 
Wylly, assisted by twenty men of the Army Service Corps, 
with Captain Brooke in charge, were out after cattle. 
They got into a tight corner in very difficult country, out 
in the direction in which we Tasmanians had been two or 
three days previously. The guide of the party, a Hol- 
lander named Cooper, was shot through the body and 
taken prisoner. We got him back nine months afterwards 
at Pietersburg, apparently not much the worse, although 
he had had a very rough time. Unfortunately the losses 
we sustained here did not end with Cooper. Trooper 
Walker had his horse shot dead under him, was pinned to 
the ground as the beast fell, and so became a prisoner to the 
Boers. At the same time Trooper Jeff Brown was mortally 
wounded, and his brother. Corporal Brown, sustained severe 
injuries. Captain Brook, Lieutenant Wylly, Sergeant 
Shaw and Trooper Willoughby were also wounded. 
Troopers Blackaby and Campbell had their horses shot. 
Campbell had an extraordinarily narrow escape. A Boer 
bullet struck him on the bandolier, exploding a cartridge. 
This served to turn the Boer bullet, and Campbell suffered 
no hurt. Trooper Clark gave up his horse to Willoughby, 
and took his own chance on foot with Blackaby. They 
got safely into camp under cover of the darkness. Mean- 
time Trooper Bisdee of Tasmania — afterwards a lieutenant 
in the fifth contingent — succeeded in bringing in Captain 
Brook, under an exceptionably heavy fire. Bisdee's 
personal risk was extreme, and the act won him his V.C. 
Lieutenant Wylly also gained a V.C. in that nasty Httle 
affair. Wylly was wounded himself, but he stayed in that 
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fire until he got Corporal Brown into a place of safely. 
Wylly subsequently covered the retreat of the patrol by 
using his rifle, and was in turn helped out by Trooper 
Groom, who came back for him. 

There were sad faces that night round our camp fires, 
and much speculation as to our hope of seeing some of the 
missing ones again, but they straggled in one by one. Clark, 
who had so generously given his horse up, wandered in 
presently plucking a fowl ; which operation he continued 
while he chatted with his comrades. Clark had stayed 
around to gather-in that bird on the way home, and he 
ate her with every evidence of satisfaction a little later. 

Trooper Walker was still among the missing, and we 
scarcely expected to see him again for some time to come. 
But he appeared as the night wore on. The Boers had 
stripped him of whatever they considered valuable, and 
now sent him in with a message inviting us to send over 
an ambulance for poor Jeff Brown. We sent the ambu- 
lance ; but it was stopped half-way by a Boer officer, who 
would not allow it to proceed. As to Brown's fate we 
were left in uncertainty until we met the guide Cooper at 
Pietersburg in April of the following year. Then we 
learned that Brown died of his wounds the night of his 
capture. He was a great favourite, and his loss was deeply 
regretted by every man of us. 

Next day, September 2nd, we formed part of a mounted 
patrol, and found the Boers located in a strong position 
about six miles north-east of Warmbad. We made our 
observations and returned to the town. We had that 
afternoon off. Next morning we were to attack the Boer 
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position, and were ready to start before daylight ; but the 
Boers turned the tables by attacking us. After heavy 
shelling on both sides all day, we succeeded in silencing 
the enemy's guns. Our artillery was splendidly served. 

That day we had, I think, a few casualties. One in- 
cident is worth recording, because there was a touch of 
grim humour incidental to it. A Munster Tommy had his 
leg cut clean off by a shell. He was taken to the hospital 
and attended to. A little later some of Tommy's mates 
turned up and presented the doctor with the missing 
member. But the boot had gone ; one of the man's 
chums had annexed it, and taken it into wear. You simply 
can't beat an Irish regiment ; if the thing were possible, 
your Irish regiment would get away with the continent of 
Africa, and sell it at an immense sacrifice to an American 
syndicate. As to the Munster Tommy, poor chap ! he 
died : his wounds were too serious. 

The bombardment recommenced next morning, slacken- 
ing somewhat as General Plumer returned with his men 
and artillery ; the captured prisoners and cattle had been 
sent under a strong guard to Pretoria. Uniting our efforts 
we drove off the attacking Boers, with considerable loss on 
their side. 

That afternoon we had the satisfaction of seeing a train 
arrive with some sixteen of our men aboard, and Lieutenant 
Perkins. Perkins had remained in Pretoria to try and 
gather-in some of our fellows whom we missed when we 
first left Kroonstad. These were they. We thought that 
we should now get at our kits ; but that was not to be ; 
we were off again in a couple of hours. 
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At six o'clock we found ourselves away for the Pienaars 
River. After trekking all night, with only one halt of an 
hour or so, we found our way to Pienaars, and rested there 
during the day, which was exceptionally hot. Moving off 
again at five o'clock that afternoon, we arrived at Haman's 
Kraal at midnight. We rested till 3.30 a.m. ; then moved 
out ; but we could make no further movement until day- 
light, as we were going a strange road. We got on without 
opposition, exception being made of a little desultory 
sniping, and reached Zoutpan by noon. There are salt- 
works here, as the name denotes ; but there is nothing else 
of interest in the place. At five o'clock that afternoon we 
trekked again, bringing up again at Waterval at two o'clock 
next morning. Reference to the map will show that with 
tired horses on a spare diet we had done some pretty heavy 
and fatiguing marching. 
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Next day I got a pass and ran up to Pretoria. There 
were several things I wanted to do there j among others, 
to draw a small amount of money for each of my men, for 
the purchase of tobacco and so forth. Pretoria has been 
described by abler pens than mine, times out of number ; 
on that head, I have very little to say. It's a fine town, as 
South African towns go ; it is pleasantly situated and well 
laid out ; it has numerous very imposing public buildings. 
Among the public adornments of the place are a couple of 
obvious British lions — I think in bronze — presented to 
Kruger by Mr. Cecil Rhodes some time before the war ; 
and a vacant pedestal, destined originally to support a 
statue of Oom Paul himself. So it seems that one prophet 
loses immortality, even in his own city. Somehow, one 
feels a sort of pity for Kruger, cunning old dog though he 
was. His is surely the most sensational fall of these 
modern times. Just a year or two ago, full of years and 
honours of a kind, recognised as the autocrat of a wide 
and rich dominion. And now : a fugitive in fickle Paris 
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which capricious city has already half forgotten him ; 
broken in fortunes and in spirit, tottering in mind ; keep- 
ing his secretary employed mostly, they tell us, in copying 
texts of scripture. Other men have fallen grandly, 
heroically, or at least impressively ; regarding Kruger's fall, 
when contempt is exhausted, there is only room for pity. 
I thought of these things as I strolled about Pretoria that 
morning; but not so definitely as I reahse them now, for 
the fugitive President was posing mightily, a sounding 
figure still in the eyes of the great world. 

1 visited the hospital and saw some of the sick and 
wounded, and I made such calls as personal or official 
reasons prompted. Officially, I received orders to send 
along certain of my men to serve with the Pretoria pohce. 
I did this directly I got back to Waterval. 

Next morning saw our column off again for the Croco- 
dile River ; which we reached after several days' uninterest- 
ing trek on the i6th September, Just before we arrived a 
couple of Queenslanders had been killed by a sniping party 
of Boers. Arriving by various routes there were united at 
this point, our column under Colonel Hickman, General 
Paget with an infantry column and s-inch guns, and 
General Plumer with the Bushmen who had been with 
General Baden-Powell. Owing to the shooting of these 
Queenslanders by snipers General Paget gave orders for 
the destruction of several disaffected farms in and around 
this district. We spent two days on that work. 

Here, if proof were needed, was proof of what 1 said a 
little while ago about the wisdom of building-up the jaded 
troop-horses when they were in the vicinity of a depot. 
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When we reached Crocodile River a lot of our horses were 
in a bad way ; but there was plenty of green feed about — 
mostly oats and barley — and our mounts picked-up re- 
markably in a very short time. This is only one of many 
instances I could cite, all clearly going to show that it is 
the starvation, and not the hard work, that is responsible 
for the frightful loss of horse-flesh during this campaign. 

It was here, by the way, that we heard definitely that 
Kruger had left the country ; and as the Boers were retiring 
before our advance everywhere we went, it seemed that in 
all human probability the war was drawing speedily to a 
close. But it happens that all the way through this war 
has been proving the foolishness of probability. 

At two o'clock in the afternoon of the i8th September 
we set off for Hebron. The Tasmanians again formed the 
advance-guard. Here it may be well that I should say 
something as to positions on the line of march. In theory, 
and as a general rule, everything is done regularly and 
according to rule. It you — any given squadron — are rear- 
guard to-day you will be gun-escort to-morrow ; on the 
right or left flank next day ; with the main body next day ; 
and so on till you work round to advance-guard — at which 
stage you would go back to the rear-guard, and start the 
same routine over again. That is the theory of the thing ; 
and if all the mounted squadrons with a column were in- 
variably of the same stuff and fibre the theory would apply 
with iron regularity. But it happens that mounted men 
differ. It was admitted by military experts who had nothing 
whatever to gain by buttering us that the Australians were 
remarkably smart scouts ; and the most responsible scouting 
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position under ordinary conditions is in the advance. That, 
I presume, is why we Tasmanians were most frequently in 
the advance with Colonel Hickman and at other times ; 
and that is why the same luck fell to other Australians 
with other columns. The Australians had their defects, 
of course. They were often reckless out of season ; and 
any unnecessary rigidity of discipline galled them exquisitely. 
When they got into the towns they were inclined to be a 
trifle harum-scarum and hard to handle ; but out on the 
veldt, at the head of a column in difficult country, they 
behaved like men, and fully deserved such credit as they 
got. Put inferior men in that position, and you may lay 
heavy odds that they'll win a lot of death and never a scrap 
of glory. Some of the English Yeomanry were the finest 
fellows in the world : sterling personal qualities, smart 
appearance, unlimited pluck. But as a rule the Yeomanry 
were open to criticism as scouts. And that, as I believe, 
was merely because they had not been accustomed to a big, 
sparsely-settled, complicated country. The Australian 
Bushmen had ; and they scored for that reason. Apart 
from this fact, the Australians had no pull over anybody 
else. Apart from that and the theory, your position was just 
luck, whether you were attacking or attacked. Sometimes, 
too, you had special work given you, such as rounding-up 
cattle a little oft' the line of march ; and that again dis- 
located regularity in the ordering of positions. Apart from 
their natural advantages of early training and environment, 
the Australians showed a remarkable teachableness and 
adaptableness to conditions. They might on occasions 
appropriate poultry or bigger live-stock — which, of course, 
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was dreadfully wrong, and would make a noble Irish 
Tommy blush to think of ; but they did at least put their 
hearts into their work, and made an eager study of the 
tricks and traps of South African warfare. In fighting an 
enemy Uke the Boers, if you have your men well extended 
and keep a sharp outlook, taking advantage of every bit of 
cover, your casualties should not be heavy. The best 
teacher, when it comes to impressing men with the wisdom 
of keeping cover, is a singing bullet. I don*t think you 
could teach the lesson satisfactorily at a sham-fight ; but 
give your men the real thing, and they'll soon learn to take 
care of themselves. 

We pushed through rapidly to Hebron, and thence, after 
a very brief halt, back to WatervaL At Waterval we were 
told to prepare for a forced march ; but the order was 
countermanded. We started for Abram's Klraal at five 
o'clock next afternoon (September 21st), travelled all night, 
and reached our destination next day. Here we surprised 
a Boer laager, took some prisoners, and captured 2500 
cattle and 4000 sheep. Next morning we Tasmanians 
furnished the patrol, and drew the fire of a large number 
of Boers. Trooper Mace had his horse shot under him, 
but sustained no injury himself. This, it is instructive and 
interesting to note, was the last of our Tasmanian horses 
but two. On the morrow we shifted camp to a place known 
as Sybrandt's Kraal. The following morning it was again 
our luck to draw the fire : no casualties. But after this we had 
brief rest and respite. An armistice was arranged with the 
Boer commandant Erasmus. He said he wanted time to 
ascertain whether Kruger had really left the country. This 
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may have been so, or it may not. Personally, I incline to 
the behef that he wanted time to get his cattle out of our 
reach. Such experience as I have leads me to doubt Boer 
commandants, on general principles. At all events, we 
were to have a few days' rest. We were glad. 



CHAPTER XV. 
sybrandt's kraal to derderpoort. 

** Resting " — Cricket and Sport — I Win a Steeplechase — Tasmania's 
Day Out — The Merry Mules — Close of the Armistice — Wylly 
Leaves Us — Capture Boer Convoy — Adventure of the Goats — 
Smart Business — A Day of Accidents — Visit Pretoria — Meet 
Cameron. 

This is how we rested. 

On the 26th September General Paget left on a run to 
Pretoria. About the same time we found that the Army- 
Service Corps had some cricket-bats and a ball. A match, 
A.S.C. V, Tasmania was arranged for next day. Sergeant 
Gerrand captained our team ; and we were too good for 
them, winning by eighty-seven runs. 

We found that amusement refreshed, and on the 28th 
we had a race-meeting. General Plumer acted as judge ; 
Colonel Hickman as starter. The first race — a steeplechase 
— started at 2 p.m., and was open to all officers. The course 
was one and a-half miles, diversified with some variety of 
jumps : a couple of stone walls, a small river, ditches, 
hedges, hurdles, and brushwood — about twelve flights 
in all. 

About thirty horses faced the starter. I represented 
Tasmania on Sergeant Brewer's troop-horse Old Joe, In 
the rush to get away I think I was about the third to arrive 
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at the first obstacle, a stone wall ; but once the ruck of the 
field was over the others soon outpaced me. I sat easily 
knowing full well that they needed to be on racehorses, care- 
fully trained and highly-fed, to keep up that pace. As I 
thought it would be, so it proved. One by one they came 
back on me. At about half the distance I raced at a hedge 
which had a drain on the take-off side, and I landed into 
fourth place. I rounded a sharp turn in the course a little 
farther ahead more quickly than the others, and so crept up 
by another place. This only left two in front of me ; and I 
maintained the position, and was satisfied with it. I felt 
that I had still a spurt left in the poor old troop-horse ; for 
he was a game bit of stuff. I drove him at the last fence, 
and landed close on the tail of the second horse. Leading 
me now were Captain Gordon and Captain Forbes, both 
of the Yeomanry. They were good horsemen, and I judge 
that they had ridden races many times before. I felt that 
it was time to improve my position, and I drew up a little 
at a time. Fifty yards from the post the three of us were 
close together. From that point I sat down and rode for 
all I was worth. Old Joe answered to my call, and when 
I passed the waggon that did duty for judge's-box I glanced 
back and saw that I had a clear lead of half-a-length. So 
ended the first race. 

Next came the foot-race — one hundred yards. This had 
to be run in heats. The veldt was not wide enough to ac- 
commodate all the runners in one line ; there seemed to be 
literally hundreds of them preparing to start. However, in 
the final, the first and second prizes fell to Troopers Clark 
and Barwise, both Tasmanians. In the quarterrmile foot- 
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race the numbers stood : Hutton, first ; Barwise, second ; 
Clark, third : all Tasmanians. In the tandem-race, — 
Wylly, first ; myself, second : Tasmanians. In the steeple- 
chase open to all-comers Sergeant Jim Shaw represented 
Tasmania. A horse fell in front of him, and brought him 
down. These are the only events the Tasmanians took 
part in. On the whole, it seemed to be a sort of Tasmanian 
day out. 

There was, however, one very amusing race I cannot 
leave unnoticed : a race for waggon-mules. The mules, 
bridled but unsaddled, were ridden by black boys. That 
is to say, the boys attemped to ride the mules ; but the 
beasts of burden did not grasp the idea of the thing, and 
at least half of them got rid of their riders at once. The 
remainder scattered in all directions, amid the shouts and 
yells of the troops. Each mule was followed in his flight 
by two or three black boys, who happened to have driven 
him once or twice or something of the sort. As a mule 
threw one rider another would try to scramble up, and 
would be thrown in his turn. The course was about two 
hundred yards. The whole distance was one straggHng 
mass of kicking mules, and black boys flying with great 
velocity, if without wings. Other black fellows strove to 
drive the brutes to the post : some with whips and sticks, 
some with their toes. It was the funniest race I ever saw, 
and the most impossible to describe. It ended our meeting 
on the veldt. 

On the 30th — the last day of the armistice — the Yeo- 
manry set off" for Pretoria, on their way Home ; but next 
day saw them back in our column; they could not be 
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spared, as yet. On the following day we shifted our camp 
to a drift four miles away. On October and, Wylly, who 
had got his Imperial commission, left us to join his regi- 
ment. A very good fellow was Wylly, and a staunch 
comrade ; we were sorry to lose him, but glad of his luck. 
Things were pretty quiet till the 5lh. At 3.30 p.m. on 
that day we moved out, marched till nine o'clock, and 
captured the Boer outposts. Next morning we were off at 
daybreak, and soon detected a small Boer convoy getting 
away six miles ahead of us. We rode hard to come up 
with them, had a little scrimmage, and finally captured 
most of the waggons and a few prisoners. That night we 
camped at Kwaggafontein, near Swartz Kop. 

I must not omit mention of the matter of the goats. It 
blew half a hurricane and rained in torrents — literally a 
filthy night, with never a scrap of comfort in it. It hap- 
pened that one of our orderlies had procured from a farm- 
house a small bell-tent that had been taken from the 
British early in the war. We erected this flimsy thing 
now as best we could; and Perkins, Sale, Walter and 
myself crawled under its shelter. We had no proper tent- 
pegs, and none were procurable at Swartz Kop ; nothing 
was procurable at Swartz Kop, except dirt and saturation 
and every variety of discomfort. With such make-shift 
pegs as we could get, out tent was very shaky. Still, it 
was better than nothing. A prowling herd of goats 
thought so. You can judge what sort of a night it was 
when a lot of active goats — with saddlery, and ammunition- 
waggons, and all sorts of other delicacies lying around to 
eat — wanted to get in out of" the wet ! They stuck their 
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noses under our curtains, and disputed the right of 
occupancy. One odorous billy-goat was particularly 
anxious to have us out, and fought with valour. In the 
'Cnd Walter procured the assistance of the horse-picket on 
duty, and had the insinuating creatures driven down the 
lines. Below us was a tent erected for some Yeomanry 
officers who were out on duty. It was a nice tent, and the 
goats were satisfied with it. When they got into that they 
reckoned that we were no-class, and were glad that they 
had moved. They found some bags and things to eat, 
and were perfectly at home. Presently, however, the 
Yeomanry chaps returned. One of them went into the 
tent in the murk, and the billy-goat shook a loose lower-lip 
and winked at him. The Yeoman beat a precipitate 
retreat. '* Phew ! " he said, " the tent's in posession of 
the devil and his angels ! Beast in there with flaming red 
«yes, don't you know, and horns as long as a rifle ! Never 
-saw such a horrid head in my life ! " The Yeomen were 
•sensible men in all emergencies. They turned out a squad 
and returned to enquire — the men with fixed bayonets, the 
officers with revolvers. They went in as one man, carry- 
ing lights. Then there were remarks, and after a brief 
iDattle the goats had once more to face the chilly night. 
They took counsel together, and decided to visit Colonel 
Hickman. Now the Colonel had a fine tent, made in 
India, a thing of soft cushions and luxury, crimson and 
fine linen. He only used it on state occasions ; but the 
Swartz Kop weather justified any exception. The tent 
was particularly well pitched and pegged-down ; the goats 
had difficulty in forcing an entrance. But by constant 
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Tubbing at the ropes they loosened them, and a sudden 
gust, of exceptional violence, laid the tent flat. The 
Colonel was a most resigned and patient man, and said 
nothing. The goats went off to ruminate. The ColoneFs 
silence saddened them. 

Next day the weather was a taste better. Our patrol 

did good work, capturing seventeen Boers and five 

waggons. The credit of this smart coup is due to Troopers 

riemming. Brewer, and two or three others. For a few 

days round here things were very lively with the Tas- 

manians. On Tuesday, October 9th, our patrol under 

Lieutenant Perkins was almost surrounded by two hundred 

Boers, but by a smart bit of work our men twisted out of 

their tight corner and got back to camp. Troopers 

riemming and Smith being wounded. It was while out 

with this patrol that Troopers Berwick and Kenny Ward 

nearly fell into the hands of the Boers ; it was only by the 

craft of the former and the good shooting of the latter, 

helped out with a little general good luck, that they were 

enabled to get away. This took place around the small 

kopjes about Rhenoster Kop — a place many Australians 

have grave reasons for remembering. This 9th October 

was a day of accidents. We were pestered throughout by 

small parties of Boer snipers. During this day, too, one of 

our waggons broke down, and had to be burned. We were 

all glad to get into camp, and so to sleep. It is the small 

irritations that are most wearisome and depressing in this 

chequered game of war. 

By the 12th we arrived at Derderpoort, distant some 
eight miles from Pretoria. On the following morning I 
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rode into the city. Tying my horse up, I walked down the 
main street. As I went along someone spoke to me. I 
had passed him by without recognising him ; but as 
I turned now I knew him : it was Major Cameron. 
Hard life and exposure had told; he looked so ill 
that I thought he ought to have been in hospital. I 
spent most of the afternoon with him and Captain Wallace 
Brown. They were camped about two miles out, and 
expected to leave South Africa very shortly. The next day 
(Sunday) I rode over to the camp, taking with me a good 
many of my men — ^all those, in fact, who had friends in 
the First Contingent. We spent a very happy day to- 
gether. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

DERDERPOORT TO SELONS RIVER. 

Unfamiliar Music — Discarded Fripperies — A Kaffir Battlefield — More 
Captures — Bombardment of Jericho — The Harmlessness of It — 
Rustenburg — A Sermon on Slang — As to Language — The Austra- 
lians and Tommy — Luck of the Mounted — A Word for Atkins — 
Tents as Impedimenta — Hot Day's Plighting — Outpost During 
Rain. 

We were not to remain idle ; the next morning saw us on 
the march again. News had come in that a party of Boers 
with cattle were back at a place known as de Wagen Drift. 
After a long trek we carefully approached the position 
indicated ; but, with the exception of one or two Boers 
who came in and surrendered, the enemy was altogether 
absent. Two days later we were back at Pienaars River, 
meeting with no opposition on the way. Here this chain of 
monotonous days was brightened by a touch of novelty. We 
were played into camp by a drum-and-fife band : actually 
the first band we had heard since leaving Australia. I 
know that there are still popular illusions on this subject ; 
but as a matter of fact the military band is merely a de- 
corative adjunct of times of peace. When the time comes 
to take up the hard business of war, the band disappears, 
with the resplendent uniform and the banished sword. In 

I 
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this South African campaign all men wear khaki, and work ; 
swords are left at the base. Some day, I suppose, a spasm 
of sense will seize on somebody, and officers at home will 
not be expected to wear a weapon never used except for 
ornament. 

We were to have moved out from Pienaars River next 
morning ; but news came that a force of four thousand 
Boers was marching in to attack us, and we stayed where 
we were until more infantry could be brought up to 
strengthen the garrison. It was not a pleasant place to 
stay. It blew great guns ; the air was thick and offensive 
with gritty hard sand of remarkable penetrating quality, 
fouling everything. However, we were not attacked ; and 
certain of my modest youths hinted that the Boers had heard 
that some Australians had arrived. After three days' stay 
we moved out west, our column under Colonel Hickman 
taking a different direction from General Plumer's. We 
put in a night of soaking rain at Matapan, and after a 
second heavy day's marching arrived at Jericho. Only one 
incident worthy of record this second day : we passed a 
recent battlefield. Some Kaffirs had been having an 
argument over some cattle at this spot ; and the KaflSrs 
know nothing of long-distance arguments : they fight nose 
to nose, as our godly and bloody forbears fought at Acre, 
Many of the dead had been left unburied, and the poor 
corpses cried to heaven. It is not a pleasant subject ; 
suffice it that the smell of dead men is the wickedest smell 
in the world — you never grow accustomed to it. 

Our arrival at Jericho was a surprise to the Boers in that 
unfavoured neighbourhood. Our column captured thirty 
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prisoners and three thousand head of cattle, we Tasmanlans 
again having ihe luck to take a prominent part in the brisk 
business. Darkness closed down on our operations, and 
we camped. At daybreak we were off on patrol, and suc- 
ceeded in picking up more prisoners and catUe, and a dozen 
waggons. The Boers, however, were not content to let us 
have all our own way ; during the next night they brought 
up a couple of long-range field-pieces, and commenced 
shelling our camp at daybreak. The bombardment lasted 
a few hours ; then General Plumer came up with his column, 
and the Boers withdrew before our superior numbers. Let 
me say another word as to the comparative harmlessness of 
shell-fire. The fire from the Boer guns up here was very 
well directed. Every shell fell right in our camp or close 
by ; but htde damage was done. Our cattle were herded 
close together in a kraal — an enclosure circled by a stone 
wall — and, in theory, a shell bursting in that crowded space 
should have done much butchery. In fact, two shells 
burst right in the centre of the kraal. One old cow had a 
bit of her horns knocked off; and that was all. A truly 
marvellous escape of non-combatanis ! 

Our next halt was at a drift on the Crocodile River, further 
north than the spot we occupied a month earlier. Here 
we camped to await the arrival of four guns of the 7th 
Battery. General Paget was also coming up, with a 
small escort, We Tasmanians received orders to scout the 
country to the north, and to help the escort of the guns. 
We did so ; and all got safely back to camp by four o'clock 
that afternoon. Half-an-hour later we set-off towards 
Rustenburg ; which place we reached unopposed two days 
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later, on the afternoon of October 29th. We camped out- 
side the town. There was a pleasant stream close by, and 
we enjoyed the refreshment of a much-needed wash. As 
we were camped under the garrison -outpost of that part of 
the country my men had a spell that night from outpost 
duty. 

Next morning an order came round that Divine Service 
would be held at 10.30 a.m. "So it's Sunday, is it?" 
said the men. On that point they were quite uncertain. 
No wonder ; you lose count of the days, when each day is 
each day's fellow, a mere link in a chain of excitable mono- 
tony. As a matter of fact, it was Tuesday. The service 
was conducted by the Rev. Mr. Day, who had come out to 
the war with the Queensland Imperial Bushmen. His 
sermon dealt with the slang (I prefer to call it slang) oc- 
casionally indulged in by the soldiery. He said that 
he had enquired of the British Tommies how it was they 
did it ; and the Tommies had assured him that they had 
picked up the habit from the Australians. And he had 
questioned the Australians ; who were unanimous in the 
assertion that Tommy had taught them. From my own 
observation, I judge that there is not much that either 
Tommy could learn from the Australians or the Australians 
from Tommy, in this department. Throw a multitude of 
hearty men together, apart from the restraint of home and 
the influence of woman, and the language of every day will 
lose in chastity what it gains in force. The rule is invari- 
able : you can convince yourself on any mining-field. In 
South Africa the camp-talk was " frequent and free." 
Under fire, the men had to bottle up all explosive or 
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superfluous emotions ; and these found vent in camp. 
This was natural, and not altogether unwholesome. The 
men, as between themselves, were remarkably genial and 
comradely ; and that, after all, is the great matter. As to 
comparison, it is true that the Great Australian Adjective 
is often replaced or supplemented on Tommy's lips by one 
even less decorous. Otherwise they run each other close. 

Mind you, I have a great sympathy with Tommy — and a 
sympathy greatly deepened by my African experiences. In 
all the circumstances of war, it is Tommy — trudging 
Tommy of the infantry— who bears the heaviest share of 
the burden and heat of the day. He moves in the mass ; 
there is little or no room for his individuality to develope 
itself. The mounted men, however rough their life, get a 
lot of excitement and adventure out of it ; they are some- 
thing more than the mere pawns of the game. They have 
the perilous joys of scouting ; they go farther afield. They 
go after cattle ; when luck is with them, they are sent on 
desperate missions, where danger is swallowed up by ex- 
hilaration. Their's are the honour and glory ; their's the 
perquisities. After all, one can hardly wonder that Tommy, 
toiling footsore with the convoy, does not love his mounted 
comrade overmuch. In all the best things of that hard 
life, the best of the chances lie with the mounteds. When 
delicacies are to be got at a farm-house, the mounted man 
is an easy first. Tommy cannot so much as plan a raid on 
a henroost with success ; the mounted man will have been 
there before him. On the whole things are dispropor- 
tionately rough on Tommy. If slang relieves and appeases 

him — well, let us leave him to the chaplain and his own 
tired conscience. 
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At Rustenburg, Major Pike, of the Royal Medical StafiT 
Corps, who had been with our column since we arrived at 
Pretoria, gave me five tents he had, in excess of his re- 
quirements for his field-hospital work ; and for a time my 
men had shelter by night. But in the end the exertion of 
erecting the tents after a hard day in the saddle became too 
much for us ; and the extra load on our waggons proved a 
serious cause of hindrance. So that one day we left the 
tents behind, and fell back to our old habit of cheerfully 
taking all chances, and making the best of the open. 

Here at Rustenburg our waggons were loaded with fresh 
supplies from the depot. This completed, we set-off again 
on the afternoon of the 31st October. That night we 
camped at Magato's Nek ; and the next day pushed on 
towards the Salons River, without incident or opposition. 
But the next morning, by eight o'clock, we came upon De 
la Rey's commando, and the enemy let us have a taste of 
his mettle — or metal — very willingly. We kept at it hammer 
and tongs all day, and night closed in before we had driven 
off the Boers and camped on the position they had oc- 
cupied. I remember that day's lively fighting very well, 
because it happened that fortune again favoured the Tas- 
manians. We were on the right flank, and an order came 
that we were to occupy with all speed a kopje about a mile 
and a-half away, and if possible to get there before the 
Boers, who were working round to occupy it. We wasted 
no time ; but before we had got half way the Boers had 
occupied the crest. They opened fire on us energetically, 
and did all they could to stop our advance. It was very 
warm. Presently we dismounted, sent our horses to cover> 
and tried the ascent on foot. We made two or three deter- 
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mined rushes, between each of which we kept up a brisk fire. 
The men pulled themselves together for a fourth attempt, 
when Captain Burgess, of Colonel Hickman's Staff, came 
up. He had spared neither himself nor his steed in 
getting to us, and the orders he brought were that, as the 
ridge was very strongly held, we were to take up a position 
on a kopje about a mile to our right. We rushed for our 
horses at once, and as we were doing so we saw a party of 
Boers in the distance moving towards the same kopje. It 
became a question of who was to get there first. Take my 
assurance that we wasted no time, but went for that kopje 
at a racing pace. From the ridge on our left the Boers 
poured-in a hot rifle-fire on us; but as I had thrown-out 
my men with plenty of extension, there was room for the 
bullets to peh past us. We knew that we must be nearly 
there ; but that one kopje — where was it ? As is often the 
case, what looked like one kopje in the distance resolved 
itself on our approach into at least a dozen smaller ones. 
I told-off a few men for each crest. The Boers were close 
at hand, and had to thank us for a very warm reception. 
Captain Burgess was a true British soldier. Having con- 
veyed our orders, he came on with us himself and shared 
the common danger. On the crest, 1 turned to him, and 
at my request he rode back with a message that the country 
was big and I needed further support. Major Tunbridge 
arrived very shortly with two hundred Queens landers, and 
we were successful in surrounding a small party of Boers. 
The heaviest fire that day was on the right flank, where 
the Yeomanry and Infantry had casualties. This place, 
known as Selons River, was were Colonel Airey's men were 
cut up a month or two previously. 
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As we camped, rain set in. Nearly every mounted man 
in the column was on outpost duty during the night, and 
we Tasmanians had our posts to guard. 
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Early next morning, we Tasmanians went down the valley 
and across the river with the Queenslanders. The Tas- 
manians were in the advance, and soon succeeded in 
locating the enemy, and a small and ordinary fight 6nsued. 
The rain still fell heavily. We were wet to the skin. 
After awhile, we circled round to the left and rejoined the 
column. I could give you a very fair idea of the occas- 
sional discouragements of war, if I could show you the 
convoy as it appeared to us when we rode back that morn- 
ing. There was a long straggling line of heavy waggons, 
leaning at various uncouth angles, many of them stuck in 
the mud. The two 5-inch guns — known to the column as 
Weary Willie and Tired Tim — seemed to be stuck inex- 
tricably, for the oxen had refused to draw them farther. 
Every man and beast in sight was wet and dejected. I 
think I have said before that in war big risks exhilarate, 
minor irritations vex. The man who is merely wetted, 
with a dry change handy, can afford to laugh at his small 
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discomforts and affect the bersark. Out on the veldt, men 
have to endure all things and affect nothing. When you 
have stood and slept in saturated clothes during a whole 
miserable night, arisen to the coarsest caricature of a 
breakfast, and thereafter been drenched again to a ridicu- 
lous excess, — then you know what it is to be wet. Your 
very brain seems sodden, and only moves sullenly under 
protest. You feel for all the world like a dab of ooze, 
stiffened with strands of pain. Your sinews are limp, your 
muscles flaccid. You are so drearily wet through skin and 
bone, that your very marrow is diluted. And yet you do 
not seriously complain, unless you are altogether a fool. 
You did not come out to play. 

We squelched around there for some time. Then 
General Paget instructed the O.C. to pick out a dry spot 
and get into camp. A dry spot ! In the same way a 
patch of blubber floating in the Arctic is a dry spot. The 
dry spot selected had a top-layer of from two to three 
inches of slush ; but we had camped by dusk. Fortunately 
there was wood handy, and sitting round our fires we made 
the best of a miserable night. By midnight the rain 
ceased, and in the morning we looked on the blessed sun. 
We dried our clothes in the manner there customary — on 
our bodies. By ten o'clock we were ready to go forward 
again. 

Some useful work was done around here. There were 
plenty of Boers about, and the patrols had to keep their 
eyes open. We Tasmanians, out some distance ahead of 
the column, came into touch with the Boer advance and 
had a sharp half-hour's skirmish. From a kopje behind 
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us one of our s-inch guns belched fifty pounds of lyddite 
over five miles of country, and so put holy terror into the 
hearts of five hundred Boers. They were advancing to 
destroy us ; but they reflected. Meantime, we had found 
splendid cover, and were unharmed. You can't beat 
lyddite. There is a thorough-going shattering intensity 
about it that compels respect, reproves contumacy, and 
puts an end to argument. It's a kind of combination of 
turbulent earthquake and the black death. When it starts 
out to do business, there arise events. I have a great 
respect for lyddite when it falls amongst rocky kopjes. 

Around this district we had a series of small engage- 
ments. The forward war-policy was being applied con- 
sistently and with vigour. It seemed that with our war 
authorities "patience, long sick to death," was really dead. 
We cleared the country by burning all farm-houses ; and 
the poultry fell to the victors. For a little time the men 
of the column fared (by comparison) sumptuously every 
day. It was a rich district. The horses had plenty of 
corn. At one place the men were turned loose in an 
orange-orchard in full bearing. It may have been fancy, 
but it seemed to me that finer fruit I never tasted. When 
we had finished, you could only have gathered a meagre 
crop from those trees. 

Prior to crossing the Eland's River we had four hours' 
fighting ; casualities slight. Otherwise, nothing of impor- 
tance happened until we found ourselves back at Rusten- 
burg. There we heard that our movement, together with 
those of the other columns operating, had been successful 
in preventing the conjunction of De la Key and De Wet — 
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a conjunction at all hazards to be prevented, for De Wet 
is redoubtably slippery, and can be best managed by 
himself. 

Leaving Rustenburg after a short rest, we made for 
Commander Nek. Several convoys had preceded us* along 
this trek, and some thousands of cattle had died. The 
stench was terrific and hardly bearable. Once inside the 
pass, we camped at Rietfontein on the afternoon of 
November 14th. We spent two days here, shoeing horses 
and making necessary repairs. 

It was here that news reached us that Bisdee had been 
awarded the Victoria Cross, the first Australian to be so 
honoured. Here, at all events, was an event worth cele- 
brating ! Bisdee was of ourselves, and we were exceed- 
ingly proud. For this fitting occasion I supplied whisky 
to all hands, and we drank our comrade's health, and put 
all our hearts into the toast. It was Pretoria-made whisky 
— real fighting stuff ; you could feel it nip you all the way 
down, and the flavour of it abode with you. In all 
seriousness, the honour that was Bisdee's we felt in a 
measure to be an honour that was our own. But, alto- 
gether apart from such clannish exaltation, we were 
delighted for Bisdee's own sake. He had performed an 
act of valour, and his valour had been fittingly recognised. 
Even apart from that, we were glad that honour had fallen 
to Bisdee. Bisdee was popular, and we liked to see him 
in good company. 

Our halt to refit having come to an end, we moved to 
Eerste Fabrieken, putting in a night at Daaspoort on the 
way. At Eerste Fabrieken we waited until the West 
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Ridings came up. On Sunday, November 25th, we 
marched out of Eerste Fabrieken at five o'clock in the 
morning and proceeded to de Wagen Drift, where we 
arrived and camped that same evening, having met with no 
opposition. Next day we got on to Sybrandt's Kraal, and 
there had a couple of hours' brush with the Boers, who 
retired before our advance. However, they brought up 
field-pieces and tried to delay us. An artillery duel 
resulted ; but our batteries proved too strong for them. 
Later on in the day we gained the ground the enemy had 
occupied, and there camped. On again next morning, we 
Tasmanians in the advance. Four miles out we located 
the Boers and exchanged a few shots. Some hours later, 
our guns were brought up, and the enemy was again driven 
out. We camped near a place known as the Silver Mines, 
and next day the drive was continued towards Rhenoster 
Kop. Steadily the Boers went back, disputing every yard 
of the way. There was a large number of Boers here, and 
their obstinacy was admirable. We had another long- 
range artillery duel. General Paget had exchanged our 
5-inch guns for naval 12-pounders — a step I think he had 
cause to regret. These two naval-guns had seen a great 
deal of service in the war, and were much worn ; their 
accuracy was no longer to be relied on. When we camped 
that night, the Tasmanians provided the outposts for one 
flank. The Boers prowled around us all night, and their 
occasional shots made rest impossible. There is some- 
thing eerie in this sort of night-work on outpost. The 
bravest of men feel their nerves high-strung. You cannot 
see any distance. The occasional shots, coming you 
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cannot say whence, startle and distress you. You do not 
know what will come next. You have no idea how near 
the enemy is, nor what his plans may be ; and you 
know that the safety of the column may absolutely depend 
on just your watchfulness. No risks of the day affright or 
seriously trouble you ; because they can be reckoned with, 
and the live main body is at your back. But by night, 
with an active enemy close at hand and the sleeping camp 
behind you, the strain at times seems almost intolerable. 
Of all duties that fall to the lot of the mounted man, this 
is the most wearing and painful. Theoretically, of course, 
this duty falls to the infantry ; but we travelled so fast that 
the infantry rarely or never kept up with us. 

But the hours slip by, and on this particular restless 
morning i^veille is at 2.30. At 3.45 we marched into what 
proved the hardest day's fighting we had yet taken part in. 
By now we were quite habituated to this life afield — ^begin- 
ning to understand more intimately than we had ever done 
before how men hard-pressed could stand with dogged 
cheerfulness against any odds. As the ruler of men comes 
in time to take his responsibilites easily, so the soldier 
comes to see nothing particularly appalling or disturbing 
about his business. Men are creatures of habit. The frog 
of the fable became accustomed to being skinned ; the 
soldier of fact becomes accustomed to being fired at. Of 
course, in war there are supreme instances in which even 
the man most seasoned must take a grip of himself, and do 
his duty in the v teeth of his inclinations. But that does 
not apply to the routine of field-work, however hot and 
constant the fire may be. 
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November 29th will be remembered by all who were pre- 
sent in our column. We were astir long before dawn. 
As daylight grew we could see a few mounted Boers on the 
ridge ahead, clearly silhouetted against the cold grey of the 
skyline. At 4.30 the advance-guard exchanged shots with 
the enemy, and had to retire. On this day the Tasmanians 
formed the gun-escort ; so that I had a splendid view of 
the movements of our troops. It was a grand sight, this 
spectacle of those ordered columns marching to the attack. 
Away on the left General Plumer's Bushmen and New 
Zealanders, with one pom-pom, were slowly extending, each 
squadron throwing out its own advance-guard. In the 
centre Colonel Hickman's column — Queenslanders, South 
Australians, Westralians, Tasmanians, Yeomanry — execu- 
ting a similar movement. In the advance of our column, 
Captain Rotten, of the Royal Horse Artillery, with one 
pom-pom. With us also was the 7th Battery under Colonel 
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Henshaw, which we Tasmanians were escorting. Away to 
our right, the 28th Battery, escorted by cavalry ; ako the 
West Ridings, in extended order, covering the advance of 
our two naval guns. The Munsters had charge of our 
supply-waggons. The brigade covered a front of from six to 
seven miles. As I watched, the sun crept up from behind 
the kopjes, giving immediate warning of a day of blazing 
African heat. Slowly, as the troops moved forward, the 
rifle-fire increased. Rhenoster Kop stood out boldly on 
our right ; in front of us, one long ridge of rolling veldt ; 
the interspace offering us absolutely no cover. Behind the 
ridge was a succession of small kopjes, affording a very 
strong position. On these kopjes the Boers were in strong 
force. As nearly as we could ascertain they were about 
four thousand in number. For artillery they had two 40- 
pounders, two 12-pounders, one long-range Krupp gun, 
two pom-poms, and a Maxim. 

As our men approached the ridge they dismounted, and 
crawled up to see what there might be on the other side. 
By 5.30 the troops along the whole front were in action. 
An hour later I saw Major Pike riding by. He asked me 
whether I had seen a piece of cover where he could ar- 
range his field-hospital with safety ; but there was no snch 
place. There were already casualties, and he imagined 
that he was in for a heavy day. The rifle-shots had grown 
to a continuous roll ; the bullets swished past us in a thicker 
swarm every minute. Things were getting very interesting. 
Meantime artillery had played no part. There was no 
good position availablejfrom which guns could be brought 
into action. It wasj^practically a fight with rifles, and some 
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of the combatants were within from three hundred to five 
hundred yards of each other. Never once during that long 
and trying day was there any slackening of fire on either 
side. About eleven o'clock the guns were unlimbered and 
pushed up to the crest of the ridge by hand. The water- 
carts were brought up, but failed to get close enough to 
the firing-line to be of easy access ; nothing could stand 
against that pitiless fire. 

On the veldt, by the way, we were told not to drink 
water until it had first been boiled ; but somehow or other 
you had to quench that thirst. Under the excitement of 
engagement thirst unquenched becomes almost unbearable, 
and you have to chance the microbes. This day the water- 
carts were got up as far as possible. Said one black boy 
driving a water-cart as he came up to me " Too much gun. 

Boss ! " 

Of this warm day little remains to be said. The fire was 

continuous and heavy. There was a constant trickle of 
casualties to the exposed hospital. As night drew on the 
fire continued. This was contrary to general Boer prac- 
tice. Ordinarily, they retired at dusk. It was expected 
that General Lyttelton, with five thousand men and artil- 
lery, would come up at the back of the Boer position. 
Had he done so, we should have made a big scoop ; but 
he was unable to get up in time. 

Under cover of the darkness, we commenced to entrench 
ourselves. Tired as the men may be, when it comes to this 
sort of work they need neither driving nor encouragement. 
Hand them picks and shovels, and so long as the enemy 
keeps firing they will dig trenches for themselves quickly 
enough, 

J 
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Captain-Surgeon Gibson, of West Australia, and Captain- 
Surgeon Dunn, of South Australia, did splendid work that 
day. Dr. Gibson arrived at the front at an early hour, and 
remained attending to those requiring attention till dark- 
ness fell. 

In all we had about a hundred and fifty casualties ; and 
apart from the fact that we eventually drove the Boers from 
their position, we did little good, so far as I could see, 
The West Ridings lost heavily while trying to carry out 
orders to storm a kopje, which they never reached. 
Colonel Lloyd, that loyal and admirable soldier, fell at the 
head of his men with three bullet wounds through his 
body. His men were driven back, as I say. The Colonel 
lay as he fell. Such of the men as tried to get up to him 
to see how he fared, were themselves killed. After dark, 
when he was picked up, he was quite dead. A brave 
death, but altogether pitiable. 

One company of New Zealanders pushed rather far over 
the ridge. Before they could get back they had thirty-five 
casualties. Our Lieutenant Sale, who had charge of the 
escort on the right of the guns, occupied a rather exposed 
position. He made every man of his escort trim his hat 
with grass and leaves, and so made them less conspicuous. 

All that night we spent digging trenches. Everyone was 
clean knocked out. At daylight on the following morning, 
we found that the Boers had retreated. A burying-party 
was told-off to carry out the saddest duty that falls to the 
soldier's lot. After a couple of hours of this mournful em- 
ployment we moved forward down the valley. During the 
day we captured a few prisoners and many cattle. We 
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^d to camp at five o'clock that afternoon. We had 
joing hard for the last few days ; we were utterly 
; we slept well. 

the following day a Brigade Order was issued, from 
I quote extracts : — 

rhe Majoi-General wishes to place on record his high appre- 
ciation of the gallant bearing and conduct of ihc troops 
under his command in the recent enEagenient. The enemy 
was in a natiirallj' strong defensive position, which he was 
forced to evacuate by the intrepid advance of our men 
under an exceptionally heavy fire. Where all have done 
so well the Major-General considers that it would be in- 
vidious to select any special unit for any particular men- 
tion. The Major-General wishes to espress his sympathy 
with the 1st West Riding Regiment in the loss of their 
CO., and with the New Zealand Mounted Infantry for 
the exceptionally heavy loss they have suffered both in 
officers and men. The Major-General wishes to point out 
to the troops under his command that the moral effect of 
this engagement on the Boers must be very great, a force 
no stronger numerically than their own havi g f d th m 
to retire from a position of great natural str glh h h 
was most important that they should not ei Th 

Major-General thanks all ranks for the g 11 y 

which they behaved, and wishes to express 1 adm n 

of their bravery and devotion to duty. In p bl h g h 
above to the mounted troops, Brigadier-G 1 PI m 

wishes to say how proud he is to have unde h mmand 
troops wlio behaved in action like the two b g d d d n 
the zglh ult. Colonel Hickman has much pi as in 
communicating the above to all ranks. He is very pleased 
with the performance of his column, the artillery, and 

ring the next week, remaining in the neighbourhood 
enoster, we daily sent out patrols, and captured a few 
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prisoners, cattle, and large quantities of fodder. Each day 
brought its own quota of small engagements, the big Boer 
commando having temporarily split up into numerous small 
bands. The Boer leaders in this district were Viljoens and 
Erasmus ; and I think Louis Botha was generally directing 
operations somewhere in the neighbourhood. About this 
time I fell sick, and was ordered into field-hospital. As I 
grew worse instead of better I was sent into Pretoria. I 
left Rhenoster in an ox-waggon on December 15th, and 
after a rough journey I reached Bronkhorstspruit. This 
waggon-journey stands vivid in my recollection. I was by 
this time feeling far from well, and it seemed to me that 
the oxen trotted most of the time. From Bronkhorstspruit 
I went by train to Pretoria. I had been living on nothing 
but a diet of tinned-milk, and felt completely knocked out 
by the time I arrived. I went into the Welsh Hospital, 
which was known as No. 2 General. Enteric. 

After twenty-one days the fever left me. The doctor 
and sisters nearly all came from Wales, and they all asked 
me whether I was a Welshman, as my name denoted. To 
the first query of this sort I said, No, I was a Tasmanian. 
After that, being quietly advised by a fellow-patient, I said 
I was half- Welsh. If that was possible, I judge that the 
admission won me extra attention and kindness. The 
tents we were in were called E.P. tents. They were con- 
structed of three or four thicknesses of canvas, and accom- 
modated three officers very comfortably. All the sides 
could be taken down ; which in fine weather was a distinct 
advantage. The general arrangements were excellent. In 
the case alike of troopers and officers the most constant 
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care and the most unfailing courtesy were manifested by 
the good folk in charge. Spring-mattresses were provided 
for everybody. These mattresses, after our rough cam- 
paigning, were so comfortable that you scarcely cared to 
sleep and lose your consciousness . of the luxury of them. 

Thanks to the treatment and kindness of the doctors 
I picked up rapidly, and went down to Cape Town for a 
change. There I found light duty in assisting to take 
charge of Boer prisoners on the troopship Roslyn Castle* 
With this vessel I started on a trip to Ceylon \ but when 
we were a day out a case of plague developed itself in one 
of the troopers, and the Captain put back to Cape Town. 
The troops were all landed and put into quarantine. In 
quarantine I spent twelve days in all — the most miserable 
twelve days of my South African experience. The Boers 
were transferred to another vessel from the Roslyn Castle, 
Once out of quarantine I went up-country again to 
rejoin the column. 

I may say that the Boer prisoners aboard the troopship 
were very well treated, and admitted it. The officers, 
seventeen in all, travelled as saloon-passengers. Up for- 
ward the men had their own officers to look after them. 
Everything that could be done to make these captives 
comfortable, was done. 

Cape Town covers a big stretch of the lower slopes of 
Table Mountain. It is in many ways a fine city. There 
are pleasant drives and walks in the vicinity ; the public 
buildings and gardens compel admiration ; the climate, 
during the time of my stay, was very similar to that of 
Tasmania at the same season. There are defects. The 
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streets are narrow, and not clean. There is a big black 
population, something less than semi-civilised, with all the 
Europeans' vices and with discoverably few of the Europeans* 
better qualities. There is an electric tram-system, no better 
than Hobart's ; but the fares are seventy-five per cent, 
higher. The general cost of living is extortionately high. 
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DURING MY ABSENCE. 
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I purpose now to give a succinct account of the move- 
ments of the Tasmanians during my enforced absence from 
the column. Necessarily avoiding all details of routine, I 
shall sketch the facts, which were easily obtainable. 

When I left the squadron at Rhenoster, Lieutenant 
Sale took up the command. Lieutenant Perkins, of 
course, was senior Lieutenant with me ; but at this stage 
he left us, having secured the responsible position of 
Crown Prosecutor in Pretoria — an opportunity too tempt- 
ing to let slip. Sale was a reliable and popular officer. 
His qualities were soldierly in the highest degree. His 
constitution was apparently un wearable. In short, he was 
thoroughly well qualified for the position he now assumed. 
He received promotion to the rank of Captain for good 
work rendered. Lieutenant Walter, who had been in 
hospital, here rejoined; and Sergeant Page, who was 
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promoted to the rank of Lieutenant, assisted him to cany 
out the duties. Quarter-Master Sergeant Williams was 
also promoted to be Regimental Quarter-Master with the 
rank of Lieutenant, and carried out the duties of Trans- 
port Officer as well. 

Late in January, the news of the death of Queen Victoria 
arrived to sadden Africa. In this sadness there was no 
mere pretence of loyal regret and grieving. The great 
Queen was regarded by her Army as something more 
than a noble woman, a venerable figurehead of the state. 
The soldiers loved and reverenced her ; about her person, 
as an imposing central figure, there gathered all that was 
warmest and purest and best of the Army's loyalty to Eng- 
land. The men knew that she rejoiced with them in their 
successes, and grieved with them in their sorrows. She had 
been, always, the soldier's friend. She had always recog- 
nised and admitted — as probably no other monarch ever 
did — the necessary sacrifices and hardships and discourage- 
ments of the soldier's calling. So that, when she died, the 
soldier's sense of loss was very deep and real and intimate 
and personal. The news seemed to take some of the 
enthusiasm from loyal ambition, to bring for the moment a 
disquieting sense of emptiness and futility into the cleanest 
aspirations. At the many commemorative services held 
throughout that wide, imperilled land, by the officers and 
chaplains of that extraordinarily scattered army, the men were 
genuinely sad and dispirited. There was an all-prevalent 
sense of a great and irreparable national loss: a sense — as Mr. 
Hutton phrased it on the death of Cardinal Newman — of a 
white star quenched ; and something above and beyond 
that. Something that cannot more definitely be expressed. 
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Leaving Rhenoster, the column, stiil under Colonel 
Hickman, marched back to Waterval. General CJements's 
force had met with a serious reverse near the Crocodile 
River about this time; so that special precautions were 
taken, and the outpost work was exceptionally heavy. 
From Waterval the column proceeded to the Crocodile, by 
way of Heilbron. After working round that district, 
encountering parties of Boers all the way along, they 
eventually gol inside MassiUkaly Nek, and so through to 
Daaspoort. At this point Colonel Hickman gave over his 
command. Before doing so, in the course of an address 
to his men, he spoke words of generous praise of the 
AustraUans, making special kindly mention of the Tas- 
manians. All the mounted men were now placed under 
General Plumer. The Imperial Bushmen and 4th Q.I.B.'s 
came under the immediate command of Colonel Jeffrey. 
This brigade proceeded east down the Delagoa Bay rail- 
way. Sundry small engagements ensued. Just outside 
Bronkhorst spruit Trooper McLaren was shot dead, whilst 
scouting, on the z6lh January. He had been in hospital, 
and had only returned to the column three days previously. 
The brigade moved down as far as Balmoral. Ue Wet 
had now entered Cape Colony, and General Paget's brigade 
was selected to go in chase of his commando. On the 
3rd F"ebruary the men were all entrained and, passing 
through Pretoria, travelled South, the line being cleared 
to expedite their passage. At Naauwpoort, Cape Colony, 
they detrained. Here General Plumer's force was 
strengthened by the addition of the rst King's Dragoon 
Guards. This regiment, five hundred strong, had just 
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landed from England ;. a fine body of men, with splendid 
horses. They only needed the experience of active service 
to make them perfect. Anyhow, they had now to work in 
concert with men who could teach them how to take care 
of themselves. 

They taught them several things — some not easy to 
swallow. Among the fine horses of the Dragoons were 
some their riders could not manage. On which the 
Tasmanians, in the kindliest manner, offered them quiet 
animals in exchange. The offer was accepted with 
alacrity by the English officers ; and some of our battered 
beasts changed hands, while some of our men got steeds 
that did their hearts good. When they had been half-an- 
hour in the Tasmanian lines those " unmanageable '* 
mounts were behaving like spirited lambs. The Tassies 
began to boast of their luck, and other Australians became 
jealous. The Dragoons* horses commenced to disappear 
and leave no substitutes. Then there was trouble, and the 
Dragoons' officers were not pleased. The unfortunate 
thing about it was that the Dragoons did not know their 
own horses. I do not wonder at it. Give an Australian 
trooper half-an-hour with a horse, and he is a clever man 
who will pick it out of the line. Tails are banged, manes 
are hogged, marks and brands disappear as if by magic. 
What can an ordinary Dragoon do against such odds ? 

On the 12th February, General Plumer's cavalry 
marched out of Naauwpoort and trekked as far as Colesberg. 
Here all waggons and heavy transport were left behind. 
From this time out the mounted men under General 
Plumer saw no more of General Paget and the infantry. 
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The column was now in for heavy work. It was known 
that De Wet had a large following, and was only a very 
short distance away. Heavy tains had swollen the Orange 
River, and it was thought that the Boer leader and his 
men could not cross. Three days out from Naauwpoort a 
sharp engagement took place, in which we were successful 
in displacing the Boers from a strong position. Once 
having got them on the run, they were kept going. It was 
a flying chase. Although we made the pace as hot as it 
could be, the Boers did likewise ; it was our advance-guard 
against their rear-guard. Many of our horses became 
knocked up ; so did the Boers', and they fell into our 
hands— but they were of no sort of use. The Boers had 
successfully slipped us one night, and were resting in a 
valley. The Tasmanians in the advance that morning 
sighted the Boer iaager, and reported. Our guns were 
sent forward j but the jaded horses could not raise a trot. 
Thus the guns could not be got into position In time to 
stay the retreating Boers. At this time the weather 
blackened, and we had a regular tropical thunderstorm, 
which lasted a full hour. No horse could face that storm ; 
every man was speedily drenched to the skin. Then the 
tain-clouds lifted ; but the Boers had skipped. They had 
not been able to take much of their convoy with them, 
however, and the bulk of it fell into our hands. We con- 
tinued our advance, and finally captured all they had. 
Although there had been plenty of meat obtainable on this 
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it. Our booty on the captured waggons, in the way of 
food and fodder, was a great and timely addition to our 
scanty supplies. 

We continued our march through Philipstown. Farther 
over the fugitive Boers attempted to cross the railway-line, 
and were met by an armoured-train which killed and 
wounded many ; but the majority got over. We followed 
the enemy over the railway-line, and out West. Every day 
brought a certain amount of fighting. De Wet*s big com- 
mando was very much split-up, and many of the enemy 
fell into our hands. Still, a large proportion got across the 
Orange River, despite its flooded condition. 

We eventually came to Hopetown. But not the fine 
army that left Colesberg. On the night of our arrival, 
out of fifty-eight Tasmanians that started in this breakneck 
business only nine and Captain Sale answered to the roll- 
call. Out of five hundred King's Dragoons, only forty-seven 
were left ; other squadrons in proportion. The remainder 
of the men came dribbling in during the next two days or 
so. All this was due, not to the enemy's fire, but to the 
pace of that memorable march, and the fact that the men 
rode starving horses. The stragglers could easily follow 
us, for the whole line of march was strewn by our surplus 
equipment, as well as the Boers' and our own knocked-up 
horses. The Dragoons set out fully fitted : they arrived in 
Hopetown with what is known as stripped saddles. 

Owing to the fact that I was not as yet sufficiently well 
to return to duty, I missed the hardest and the best con- 
tinuous work that our men did in South Africa, and I 
regret that personal knowledge does not enable me to 
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describe it as fully as it merits. A prisoner who was with 
De Wet at this time told me that during this chase the 
Boers had the hardest time they had experienced. Said 
he, " There were many other columns operating against 
us ; but the one we feared the most was that under the 
command of General Plumer." 

After a couple of days at Hopetown the column moved 
to the Orange River station. Here it was entrained and 
passed down the line to De Aar, and from there through 
Naauwpoort to Springfontein. Here the men were de- 
trained. The King's Dragoons had remained at Hope- 
town to join some other column. We trekked to Philip- 
polis, and from there on to Fauresmith. At this place it 
became necessary for the General to send in important 
dispatches to the railway at Jagersfontein. Lieutenant 
Walter and twenty Tasmanians were chosen to carry them ; 
and after an exciting ride, being chased by small parties of 
Boers all the way, they got through. This detachment 
proceeded up the line as far as Brandfort, and there waited 
the arrival of the column. 

The column marched by a northerly route over the Riet 
River and the Modder River, and eventually arrived at 
Brandfort. After a short stay here they trekked for Win- 
burg, passing over the Vet River. In this district a 
Tasmanian patrol of a dozen men, under the control of 
Lieutenant Walter, met a strong Boer commando. Six 
men in the advance found that they were competely 
surrounded, but declined to surrender. Turning their 
horses heads, they tried to gallop out. Egan's and 
Hodgkinson's horses were shot, and they themselves were 
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taken prisoners. After being about two months in the 
hands of the Boers they were released, and returned to 
duty. The other men, 0*May, Keogh, Shield and Hayes, 
had a wonderful escape. 

From Winburg the column trekked to Smaldeel, and 
there entrained for Pretoria. At Pretoria General Plumer's 
column was strengthened by the 5th Q.I.B. and 6th New 
Zealanders. Waggons were loaded with supplies, and 
other necessary articles provided. But which way were we 
to trek? Apparently nobody knew — nobody, that is^ 
except the waiter at the Pretoria Club, who was a Dutch- 
man. He made a statement on the matter, and that 
statement subsequently proved to be correct. I pause here 
to note that the Boer intelligence has been splendid 
throughout the war, and the method adopted by the enemy 
to obtain correct information has been a mystery to the 
British authorities. 

At Pretoria Colonel Henshawof the 7th Battery left us, and 
his leaving was made the pretext for a dinner at the Club. 
General Plumer presided, and in the course of a speech 
found some very complimentary things to say about the 
Australians, the Tasmanians in particular. As the column 
moved out next morning there were sore heads and dis- 
ordered livers not directly traceable to the strain of hard 
campaigning. 

With the Sth Q.I.B. was a company of cyclists. The 
wheels proved utterly useless in the northern Transvaal, 
where you meet with miles of soft sand, with thorny scrub 
in every direction. Small wonder that those bicycles were 
eventually handed into store. 
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The column moved out in a northerly direction, follow- 
ing the railway-line. The trek took us through Waterval, 
Pienaars River, Warmbad, Nylstroom, I'iet Potgietersrust, 
and so we came in sight of the town of Pietersburg on April 
7th. During that march only shght opposition was met 
with, the Boers merely sniping at the column from long 
range. After the column'.? arrival the railway line was held 
by the British. Prior to ihat it had only been held as far 
as Pienaars River. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE CLOSING WEEKS. 

Pietersburg — ^A Black Day — The Concealed Boer — Our Terrible Loss — 
A Popular Doctor — Retribution — A Malig^nt Dominie — Funeral 
of Sale and Walter — Destroying a Newspaper Office — ^A Novel 
Issue — Stocker's Plucky Coup— Davies's Amazing Scoop— Meet 
Dr. Patterson — ^Away South-East — ^A Reduced Squadron — Blow- 
ing Up Bethel — Piet Retief — ^Away to the Sea — Homeward Bound 
— A Sick Ship — Royalty at Albany — Home ! 

April 8th. The day will dwell in the memory of all our 
squadron. On this day the troops were formally to enter 
Pietersburg. The Tasmanians had the honour to be the 
first to enter the town. Captain Sale, with a small troop, 
marched through the place and out to the ridge beyond. 
From good cover at some distance a party of Boers was 
sniping. Moving out in that direction, Sale was suddenly 
seen to fall from his horse. He had been mortally 
wounded by a Boer who fired from cover in long grass 
only thirty paces distant. The grass in this country often 
grows four feet high, and the Boer was quite concealed. 
Lieutenant Walter soon came to his fallen comrade's 
assistance ; a shot rang out from the same rifle, and Walter 
fell dead. The same hidden enemy shot both the oflScers* 
horses. Meantime Trooper O'May, who was acting 
galloper, and was close by, had his horse shot from under 
him. O'May himself escaped. The next victim was a 
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Westralian trooper, also killed. All this time the Boer lay 
concealed at a few yards distance. Whenever our men 
fired he fired ; so that we could not tell by the sound of his 
shots where he was hiding. And now Trooper Wadley of 
Tasmania showed his mettle. Braving that hidden 
relentless rifle he crawled up to Sale and tried to stop the 
flow of blood. Wadley escaped the Boer's bullet, only to 
die of enteric a week later. Presently, our brave Westra- 
han doctor, Gibson, came galloping up. He, with his 
usual pluck — fearing nothing, caring nothing — went straight 
to the assistance of the sorely wounded man. Gibson is 
all nerve and heart. Exposing himself carelessly, he 
leaned over poor Sale, and attended to his hurts. The 
Boer had two shots at the Doctor ; but neither shot told. 
Fate decreed that enough of our best blood had been 
spilt that day ; it would have seemed well-nigh unendur- 
able had Gibson been taken too. We Tasmanians always 
called him our doctor, for we had no doctor of our own, 
and he always seemed to take especial care of us. Some- 
times some of us congratulated each other on the fact that 
we had no doctor with us ; just because, had we had one, 
we could not have seen so much of Gibson. He was an 
idea! field medico ; of steel nerve, indomitable courage, 
inexhaustible patience. There were many brave men in 
South Africa, but I doubt whether there was any braver 
than he, or any less conscious of it. Many of these men 
have received recognition for distinguished services ; and 
many of them who deserve it do not get it — probably 
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because their work and merit is not reported to the high 
authorities. Of this latter number, I regret to say, is 
Gibson. But I'm positively sure that every man that knew 
him in South Africa would vouch warmly for his merit. 

Meantime, however, I am getting away from this solitary 
Boer and his victims. The man had done harm enough ; 
but it was absurd to think that one Boer could bar our 
progress. A hundred men were called up, and in extended 
order of about one horse's length they galloped through 
the long grass. But they could not locate the man, and 
they went on. Half-a-dozen Tasmanians, however, were 
not content with that, and remained behind to satisfy 
themselves as to their cool enemy's whereabouts. After a 
little, the Boer, thinking that all had passed, showed him- 
self, and attempted to sneak away. He was a dead man in an 
instant of time — ^pumped full of bullets. But we had paid 
dearly enough for his life. Two officers, one trooper, and 
no less than five horses, had fallen to his rifle. This Boer 
proved to be a schoolmaster in Pietersburg. Boer sympa- 
thisers may make a patriot-martyr of him if they will. He 
seems rather to have been a fanatical hater of the British. 
He was a non-combatant, and he sneaked out by himself 
to shoot unsuspecting men as they passed practically within 
arm's-length of him. This, I take it, is scarcely war. 

Poor Sale died of his wounds early on the morning of 
the loth. All that skill and care could do for him was 
done. Dr. Gibson's attentions were tireless and unre- 
mitting. At one time the doctor hoped to pull him 
through ; but the inscrutable fates willed it otherwise. 
His wound was severe, and the shock to the system had 
been excessive. 
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The bodies of Captain Sale and Lieutenant Walter were 
laid side by side in the cemetery at Pietersburg. At the 
head of the grave stands a plain white stone, all visible 
that remains to mark the passing of two most staunch and 
loyal comrades, two most brave and honourable men. 
Their remains were borne to the grave on the guns of the 
pom-pom battery, in charge of Captain Rotten and 
Lieutenant Wilson. The Rev. Mr. Day, of Queensland, 
read the funeral services ; three volleys of ball-cartridges 
were fired over the grave ; the trumpets sounded the Last 
I'ost; and so the sad ceremony ended. At the grave were 
General Plumer and his staff, and every squadron or company 
was represented. Many a brave fellow was deeply moved ; 
some completely broke down. If ever there was a time 
when men's tears were excusable, surely it was now ! Two 
young officers, who had gone through the same hardships 
and shared the same meagre pleasures — men who had 
endeared themselves to their comrades in a hundred ways 
— were to be seen no more amongst us. They had died, 
not by braving the accustomed perils of war, but by what 
was practically the treachery of a murderous hand. The 
thing was altogether most pitiful. If animosity to the 
Boers flamed that day to a positive white heat of hatred in 
the hearts of our Tasmanian troopers, who can murmur ? 

At Pietersburg Major Tunbridge and the ist Bushmen 
left us. They were about to return to Australia. 

Pietersburg differs in no important respect from other 
small South African towns. While we were there several 
buildings were destroyed, including one newspaper office 
and plant. This office had been used by the Boers for 
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the distribution of garbled news among the various com- 
mandos. Before destroying the plant we brought out the 
one and only English issue of that newspaper. We 
printed five hundred copies, and even before I left South 
Africa this paper commanded fancy prices. 

On the 15th March we left Pietersburg, and trekked 
towards the Olifant River. Colonel Kitchener — brother 
of the Commander-in-Chief — was directing the movements 
of three or four columns to the southward, which were 
operating to drive the Boers up in our direction. It was 
our duty to watch the various drifts, and prevent the 
enemy's passage. It was at one of these drifts that 
Sergeant Stocker of Ours — ^who was afterwards promoted 
to the rank of Lieutenant in the place of one of our 
deceased officers — was in charge of a small squad of the 
Tasmanians : Kenny Ward, O'May, Skinner, King, 
Hamilton, Hayes, Geeves, Litchfield, Adams. Lieu- 
tenant Read, of South Australia, had charge of the 
other side of the drift. The day was closing in when 
about thirty-five Boers under Commandant Schroeder, 
together with their transport, came into the valley and 
camped there for the night, first placing a Maxim gun on 
the crest of the hill on their right flank. Our guide, Brink> 
who had been in the Boer lines, but had for some time 
been on the side of the British, now crawled close to 
Schroeder's laager — so close that he overheard all the 
Boers' conversation. On his return to the drift he reported 
this to Stocker, who at once grasped the situation. Under 
cover of the darkness he proceeded to take up the 
main position overlooking the laager, and seized the 
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enemy's Maxim gun. As dawn broke, Stocker and the 
Tasmanians with him poured a regular fusilade of rifle- 
shots over and about the laager, in such a way as to give 
the Boers the idea that they were surrounded by a strong 
attacking force. The white flag was speedily hoisted. 
Stocker went down into the laager and collected all 
the enemy's weapons. A httle later Lieutenant Read 
came along and took charge of the prisoners, who were 
marched off to our column. Before ieaiang South Africa 
I wrote to the Chief StafT-Officer suggesting that the cap- 
tured Maxim might be presented to Tasmania. I received a 
courteous reply that, if possible, this particular gun should 
be sent to Tasmania on the cessation of hostilities. This 
gun was one of those taken by the Boers in connection 
with the Jamie,son Raid. 

We got another striking instance of pluck along here. 
Our Corporal Davis was sent out some considerable dis- 
tance, accompanied by a guide and a couple of Kaffirs, to 
ascertain whether a drift was passable, About twenty 
miles out, in thick bush-veldt, the little party spotted four 
armed Boers accompanying five waggons containing women 
and children. Davis crawled through the scrub until he 
was close to the Boers j then called loudly on them to 
surrender. The Eoers naturally thought there was a strong 
force in the vicinity, and surrendered without parley. 
Davis thereupon seized their rifles, handed them to the 
Kaffirs, and so brought prisoners and convoy triumphantly 
back to our camp. As an instance of courage carried to 
the supreme limits of audacity this probably surpasses any- 
thing else in the war. 
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After remaining here for about ten days we moved in 
the direction of Pretoria, and arriving at Silverton had a 
few days' rest. During that march we had a certain 
nimiber of small engagements, in the course of which a few 
prisoners were taken. As we had been nearly twelve 
months on the veldt we thought we should not be going 
out again. But there was still work to be done, and we 
loaded up our waggons once more. Many of our horses 
had died or knocked up, and a fresh supply had not 
arrived ; but a few were procurable here, and we got our 
share. 

One night while I was in Pretoria, I went into the Club, 
and in the billiard-room unexpectedly ran accross Dr. Jim 
Patterson, who had come out with the 5 th V.I.B. He had 
already seen a good deal of service, and we had some 
pleasant talk. I bad heard of Patterson prior to this on 
several occasions. Attending some wounded up on the 
firing-line one day he fell into the hands of the Boers, who 
did not treat him any too well, but finally released him. 
Patterson is one of the many army medicoes in South 
Africa of whom all sorts of pleasant things are said. To 
me, having known him in Tasmania, it was a pleasure to 
meet him again under those wider and more turbulent 
conditions. 

On May 12 th we moved out of Silverton, and crossing 
the railway line trekked south-east. We were now moving 
in conjunction with two or three other columns. Our 
marches were not rapid ; but we had to find our proportion 
of outposts by night and take a fair share of the work by 
day. By now our squadron was reduced to about thirty 
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men, the big remainder being either in hospital or other- 
wise kept away from us, while many had already been in- 
valided home. The smallness of our numbers had the 
effect of making our duties heavier. 

In and about Bethel the Boers had been very troublesome 
for some time past. Accordingly the town was handed over 
to the Engineers, with instructions that they should blow it 
up. They blew it up, and there was no question about 
the thoroughness of the job. 

From Bethel we made for Ermelo. This is all difficult, 
mountainous country, and progress was slow. Around 
here the Boers were very determined, and made continual 
attacks on our rear-guard ; which, of course, generally 
covered the transport. We got by way of Ermelo to Stan- 
derton. After a couple of days here we picked up a few of 
our men, who had come down from Pretoria by train. 
Leaving Slanderton we set off in the direction of Piet 
Retief. We were working in conjunction with two other 
columns ; the whole three under the direction of General 
Plumer. Each day brought us a certain amount of opposi- 
tion. Approaching Piet Retief, we made a forced march 
on the last day. General Rimington's column had moved 
up under the cover of night, and held the drifts on the 
Assegai River, Thanks to this we succeeded in capturing 
about fifty prisoners. On the 13th June, at Piet Retief, 
Genera! Plumer addressed us — the 4th Queenslanders 
and the 4th LB.C, — and said Good-bye. He spoke in 
complimentary terms. Many of our friends gathered 
round us, and Dr. Gibson made some excellent rum-punch. 

We were now homeward bound ; but our tasks were not 
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yet over. We had to escort an empty convoy into New- 
castle, which is on the main line of railway to Durban. 
There were two bad mountain-passes to get through ; both 
of which the Boers held strongly. This trek was other- 
wise not altogether without interest. We passed over the 
Intombe River, at a spot near which the battle of Intombe 
was fought against the Zulus — the last stand the Zulus 
made in opposition to our arms ; and, strange to say, 
Colonel Gallwey, at present in charge of this convoy, was 
present at that battle ; he then held the rank of lieutenant. 

We arrived safely at Utrecht, and halted two days there, 
waiting for the arrival of other empty waggons that we were 
to take on with us to Newcastle. It was here, in Army 
Orders, that we found the names of Sergeants Stocker and 
Reynolds, who had been promoted to lieutenants. 

Arriving at Newcastle on the 23rd June, we were en- 
trained next day for our homeward journey. We went up 
the line to Elandsfontein, passing Majuba and Laing's Nek 
— places that will stand out boldly in history— on our way. 
At Elandsfontein the men were entrained for East London. 
The whole journey from Newcastle to East London took 
about a week. 

Meantime I ran up to Pretoria to fix up our squadron 
bank account and other private business. I spent a busy 
twelve hours there. Thence I went down to Cape Town, 
where pay-sheets and other matters had to be looked to. 
Here I boarded the transport Britannic^ and went round 
to East London, where all the troops were embarked. The 
men were given much-needed new uniforms. We here said 
good-bye to Dr. Gibson and Lieutenants Barnes and 
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Hume, all Westralians and good fellows. They were 
visiting England before returning to Australia. I think that 
I should here mention that Lieutenant Barnes, although 
the youngest of our officers, was one of the boldest in the 
field, one of the most dashing and brave of our column. 
He had charge of the Westralians for several months, and 
can boast of being the only officer who remained with that 
contingent the whole time on the veldt. 

Of the voyage home little need be said. Colonel Rowell 
was in charge of the troopship. The weather coming over 
was exceptionally rough. Add to that that a bad outbreak 
of measles swept through the ship, and it will be seen that 
there was little room for shipboard amusements. My men 
were still not altogether fit. We had had an exceptionally 
rough and fatiguing time on the veldt. Every man of my 
command had sickened at one time or another and been 
ordered either to hospital or a rest-camp. 

As we reached Albany we passed the Royal Yacht Ophir^ 
which had only arrived that morning. We saw the Duke 
and Duchess of York standing on her deck. As we 
steamed slowly by, the Ophir's band played patriotic airs. 
To have music of that kind again was a keen pleasure ; it 
gave us the comfortable sense that we were already home 
again. Here we landed the Westralians. 

At Adelaide I was sorry to say good-bye to Colonel 
Rowell, a soldier and a gentleman, an officer whom every 
man felt it to be an honour to serve under. The authorities 
were terribly afraid of the measles, and Colonel Rowell and 
the South Australians were sent to the Quarantine Station to 
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be fumigated. Colonel Kelly and his Victorians — ^about 
thirty details — ^were duly landed in Melbourne; the 
Queenslanders went on. 

We left the troopship in Melbourne, and came across to 
Launceston in the Coogee, We were very warmly wel- 
comed in Launceston, and stayed there a night. Next 
morning we got aboard a special, ran down the old line 
amid the old scenery, and arrived at Hobart by three 
o'clock, where a hearty reception awaited us. It was good 
to serve the Empire, and it was good to be home again. 

For myself, I shall never regret my experiences on the 
veldt. 



THE END. 
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1st Tasmanian Imperial Bushmen. 



Lewis, R. C. Promoted rank of Major ; awarded D.S.O. 

Lieutenants : 

Perkins, R. Appointed Crown Prosecutor, Pretoria ; D.S.O. 

Sale, A. Promoted Captain ; Died of wounds at Pietersburg, 

loth April, 1 90 1. 

Walter, C. Killed at Pietersburg, 8th April, 1901. 

Wylly, G. Granted Imperial Commission, Berkshire Regiment ; 

twice wounded ; awarded V.C. 

Sergt»-M3L}or : 

Shegog, W. Served with Police Force, Pretoria. 

Regimeniat Q*M» Serge^tnt : 

TOWNLEY, P. 

Serge^Lnts : 

Cracknell, W. Promoted Sergt. -Major. 
Nettlefold, a. W. 

Shaw, G. Appointed Lieutenant 5th Contingent ; wounded, 

1st September, 1900. 

Stephens, E. W. 

Summers, A. M. 

F^rrier-Serge^int : 
Shaw, J. 
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Cotporals : 

Brown, E. S. Severely wounded, ist September. 

Lester, H. J. 

Page, L. S. Promoted Lieutenant, 5th December, 1900. 

Reynolds, H. R. Promoted Lieutenant, 12th April, 1901. 

Stepnell, J. 

Williams, R. J. Promoted R.Q.M., with rank of Lieutenant. 

Lance-Corporals : 

Brumby, L. Promoted Sergeant- Major at Camp in Cape Town. 
Davis, H. F. Promoted to rank of Sergeant. 
Douglas, G. A. Granted Imperial Commission. 
Gerrand, J. Promoted Pay-Sergeant. 

Smith, W. B. Wounded, 9th October, 1901. 

Troopers: 

Adams, A. Promoted to rank of Sergeant ; joined the 5th Con- 
tingent ; since wounded. 

Barwise, W. K. Promoted Sergeant; since appointed 

Lieutenant 6th Contingent. 

Bellette, E. a. Promoted Shoeing-Smith. 

Berwick, W. 

BiSDEE, J. H. Promoted Lieutenant 5th Contingent ; awarded 

V.C. 
Blackaby, H. 

bostock, d. w. 

Brewer, W. J. Promoted Sergeant. 

Bridley, W. M. 

Brown, A. M. 

Brown, G. H. Killed, ist September, 1900. 

Brown ELL, E. L. D. Granted Imperial Commission. 

Bull, A. T. 

BURBURY, L. G. 

Butcher, L. Severely wounded. 

Campbell, W. J. 

Chester, A. V. 

Clark, P. Awarded D.C.M. 
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hoopers (Continued) : 

Cliff, J. Served with Pretoria Police. 

Cooper, J. Severely wounded. 

costello, a. e. 

Crawford, R. C. 

Crosby, E. B. 

D'Alton, F. 

Davis, W. W. 

Dawes, W. J. 

dudfield, j. 

Eddy, W. L. 

Egan, J. P. Promoted Sergeant ; since obtained Commission, 

South African Horse. 

Ferguson, B. T. Promoted Sergeant, 6th Contingent. 

Firth, A. A. C. Severely wounded. 

Flemming, p. J. Slightly wounded. 

Gardiner, A. J. 

Garrott, E. a. 

Geeves, L. H. 

Gleeson, D. Slightly wounded. 

Green, R. 

Griffin, J. 

Groom, F. A. Awarded D.C.M. 

Guest, R. Promoted Corporal, 6th Contingent. 

Haiz, a. X. 

Hamilton, H. W. V. 

Harradine, E. F. 

Hayes, A. E. 

Herbert, L. A. 

Heyne, C. 

Hodgkinson, W. F. C. 

Humphreys, R. 

Hutton, L. 

Itchins, H. G. 

Jackson, C. A. Promoted Corporal, 6th Contingent. 
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Tro(^)ers (Continued): 
Johnstone, A. A. 
Johnstone, C. A. J. 
Keogh, p. 
Kenworthy, W. 
King, C. G. 
Laughton, L. H. Promoted Sergeant; and Lieutenant, 5th 

Contingent. 
Lawford, W. 

Lawrence, O. E. 

Lette, L. F. J. Died of enteric. 

Litchfield, A. F. 

Littlejohn, M. J. 

Luttrell, D. 

Mace, T. E. 

Maguire, W. a. 

McClelland, W. 

McLaren, P. Killed in action, 22nd January, 1901. 

McLeod, a. A. 

McQuillan, A. 

Muckle, R. 

O'May, S. R. 

PiLSBURY, W. J. 

Rye, W. J. 

Shields, J. R. 

Shore, T. Invalided from Adelaide, ist May, 1900. 

Simpson, A. W. 

Simpson, C. 

Simpson, W. J. 

Skinner, H. 

Stocker, a. Slightly wounded ; promoted Sergeant, ' ist 

October, 1900 ; Lieutenant, loth April, 11901 ; 
awarded D.C.M. 

Storey, C. R. 

Taylor, G. E. 

Viney, a. E. * 
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Wadley, W. a. Died of enteric. 
Walker, A. 
Walters, G. A. 
Walton, T. 

Ward, K. Promoted Corporal ; and since Sergeant, 6th 

Contingent. 
Weber, G. H. Promoted Corporal ; died of enteric. 
Wests ROOK, C. W. 
Wheelan, W. p. 
White, T. 
Whitmore, J. W. 
Williams, H. M. 

WiLLOUGHBY, S. Severely wounded. 
Wright, A. 
Wyatt, R. O. 

Trumpeters : 

Turner, C. A. 
Ward, W. H. 
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